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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Ascension Day 348 members of Parliament, most 
of them professing and calling themselves Christians, 
voted for the diversion of £170,000 a year from sacred 
to profane uses, for the divorce of the State from 
religion and the disestablishment of Christianity in 
Wales. This Christian proposal was carried by a 
majority tallying exactly with the numbers of the Irish 
Nationalist party, which voted solidly for it. So we 
have this result. The Church of England is to be 
broken into two by the vote of Irishmen who have 
neither interest nor concern in the matter nor knowledge 
—aliens from it in every sense. This they do in obedi- 
ence to a Government which grounds its case for Welsh 
disestablishment on the alien character of the Anglican 
Church in Wales ; whose ministers they allow to be now 
Welsh and Welsh-speaking and devoted. 


The speeches have been very good, better than in 
the Home Rule debates. Mr. Lloyd George, of course, 
let down the level by blackguardly allusions to the Duke 
of Devonshire. But, as Mr. Bonar Law noticed, his 
own people did not like it. Mr. Asquith, in a weary 
speech, was content to refer back to the Irish prece- 
dent. Mr. Law put the matter in its true perspective 
when he said that Disestablishment and all this busi- 
ness of levelling and spoiling Churches was a spent 
middle-class struggle. But for party organisation 
we should have no more of it. The general effect of 
the debate on those who heard it is dead against the 
Bill. Among the ‘rising hopes’? Mr. Masterman 
deserves note for a speech peculiar in its offensiveness— 
he is happily but one of a ‘‘ wretched remnant ’’—and 
Mr. Hoare for an admirable analogy. If the Church is 
to lose endowment because of change in doctrinal view, 
how about hospitals and the change in medical view ? 


Mr. F. E. Smith, in a deeply trenchant speech, told 
the disestablishers the truth about themselves. They 
did not seem to enjoy the exposure—Mr. Lloyd George 
especially. What could be meaner than Mr. George’s 
attempt to obscure the present good work of the 
Church in Wales, which even he cannot deny, by harp- 
ing on its shortcomings a hundred and fifty years ago; 
shortcomings due entirely to the enormities of Mr. 
George’s political forbears? Is not this a Christian 
way of helping a Church that had reformed and 
would help itself? Even Mr. Ellis Griffith could make 
no grievance out of establishment except the social 
precedence of Bishops and the “‘ privilege’’ of being 
interfered with by the State—the very thing disestab- 
lishers most turn up their eyes at! If this is anybody’s 
grievance, it must be the Church’s. And that is the 
privilege, the ‘‘ inequality ’’, which rankles in the Non- 
conformist breast! No one has exposed so utterly as 
Mr. Griffith the nakedness of their case. 


Mr. Balfour brought the House to business—the 
** kernel ’’ he called it—in a way almost brutal for him 
when he said, ‘‘ This is a Bill for taking away 
£170,000 a year and giving it to county councils and 
museums’’. What spiritual service were these 
museums going to do? No one, as he said, has even 
tried to show. Revenues now used for Christian pur- 
poses are to be diverted. If the religious use is not to 
be impaired, then show that these museums will be 
an equally effective spiritual power! This challenge 
really silences disestablishers who are not agnostic. 
Powerful, too, was Mr. Balfour’s vindication of the 
comprehensiveness of the Established Church. Can 
any sane person think that a private religious society 
is likely to be more tolerant than one associated with 
the State? The patent fact of the unrivalled compre- 
hensiveness of the Anglican Church is mainly due to 
its being established. In a private society -widely dif- 
fering schools of thought would never rest till one had 
expelled the others. And what fools anti-clericals are 
to oppose establishment! ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island ”” 
might teach them better. 


Mr. Hunt on Wednesday had the Government upon 


a dilemma, Mr. Keir Hardie being obviously delighted 
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to act as the chosen instrument of Mr. McKenna’s con- 
fusion. Mr. Hardie’s May-day speech about soldiers 
was a challenge to the prosecutors of Mr. Tom Mann. 
‘* Either ’’, in effect said Mr. Hardie, ‘‘ you must arrest 
me, Or you must set free Mr. Mann. All that Mr. Mann 
said, and was imprisoned for, I have since repeated and 
will again repeat ’’. Mr. Hardie challenges the Govern- 
ment to have him arrested, knowing quite well they 
would not dare to do so. Mr. Hunt asked on Wednes- 
day ‘‘ whether the hon. member could make a speech 
which cannot be made by any ordinary agitator, and 
whether, if the hon. member is not to be prosecuted, 
Mr. Tom Mann may not be let out’’. Mr. McKenna 
had first to plead the untrustworthiness of a mere 
‘* newspaper report ’’, and afterwards to beg for time 
to study the official notes of Mr. Mann’s trial. He is 
afraid to shut up Mr. Hardie and does not want to let 
out Mr. Mann. So he dallies. 


One has grown accustomed to the present Govern- 
ment speaking in different voices on almost all subjects ; 
and certainly in the case of pure opportunists like our 
rulers this is almost inevitable. On Wednesday Lord 
Portsmouth raised the point as to how the utterances 
of Sir Edward Grey and Lord Haldane could be recon- 
ciled. The Foreign Secretary has told us that it would 
be disastrous if it were understood that this country 
would in no circumstances give assistance to her 
friends, while the War Secretary is reported to have 
said.that our. best policy was to be as free as possible 
of Continental alliances. Of course, both Lord Crewe 
and Lord Haldane endeavoured to show that these 
utterances show but one mind and one intention. But 
the plain man may surely be excused for being puzzled 
about the whole business. But whether their views can 
be said to agree or not is really of minor importance 
compared with the statement made by Lord Crewe, 
when he said that ‘‘ we had no engagements of any kind 
invelving military operations on our part’’, and that 
we had no ‘‘ entangling military alliances ’’. 


We prefer not to discuss how far this pronouncement 
may be acceptable to our friends. But at least it is 
plain that Lord Haldane’s numerous speeches have not 
been distinguished by that ‘‘ clear thinking ’’ on which 
he is so fond of priding himself. We have no actual 
words beside us. But surely it is notorious that over 
and over again Lord Haldane and his understudies 
have told us that the War Office was in a position to 
send abroad 150,000 men whenever they were required 
for any conceivable contingency. Probably, whatever 
the War Office representatives may have said, the 
Government are wise not to contemplate the dispatch 
of the expeditionary force to take part in Continental 
warfare, a body too small to exercise any determining 
influence on the course of a Continental campaign. 
Still, if this be so, surely Lord Haldane and Mr. Seely 
should moderate their enthusiasm, which can have no 
other effect than that of placing us in an awkward 
position and misleading everyone. 


The Liberal search for needy knife-grinders, which 
gave Canning a subject for one of his wittiest skits in 
the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin ’’, still continues. The last knife- 
grinder whom Mr. Lloyd George discovered had rather 
too much tale to tell, and he seems to have retired into 
private life since Mr. Churchill genially referred to 
him as an old rascal. But we notice that Mr. Lloyd 
George is now advertising for knife-grinders in the 
country districts. He has announced a great scheme 
for clearing out the village ‘‘ slums ’’, and paying all 
farm labourers a pound a week. He does not say where 
it is to come from—the farmer’s pocket, the land- 
owners, or the six and a half million which is being held 
up on behalf of the Government. 


This talk about village slums, and the “ grey 


” 


monotony ”’ of village lives, and the necessity of having 
a pound a week, is, of course, merely the common cant 
of demagogy. The agricultural classes will take it for 


what it is worth; they perhaps know more about the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his curious partridges 
than he knows, or cares, about them—outside 
Carnarvon. He has quite failed so far to capture the 
country voter. At the same time it is clear that the 
Radicals are to make a great bid for the village 
vote at the next election. Is it not time the Unionist 
party took a decided move forward in its rural 
programme? The scheme for establishing a large 
number of really efficient small owners on the soil will 
advance when aman like Mr. Bonar Law, full of 
shrewd sense in such matters, takes it up. Now is the 
time for a move, whilst the Government is suspected 
and hated by the country workers for forcing the Insur- 
ance Billon them. Mr. Lloyd George knows this well: 
hence his bait of a pound a week all round. 


The Government, it is well known, have been bitterly 
disappointed over Old Age Pensions. They hoped to 
sweep the counties by it. Yet it is doubtful whether 
it won them a single seat. The truth that 
Chawbacon is not so dull-witted as many Radical 
townsmen suppose. His principle of late, perhaps, has 
been to dine with the Liberals when he gets a chance, 
but to vote for the Tories ; and if so, itis a bit of cynicism 
for which we can all forgive him freely. After all, if 
the Liberal offers him an occasional banquet, it is to 
the Tory he must look for his daily bread and cheese 
or his beans and bacon. His conduct at the elections 
of 1910 on the whole proved that he recognised this 
clearly enough. 


The Radical attack on Lord S. John of Bletsoe a 
few years ago was perhaps the most unhappy personal 
incident in party politics of this generation. Lord 
S. John was a perfectly inoffensive man in politics, who 
neither courted nor deserved publicity. He was 
dragged into it by way of a disgusting practical joke. 
He was a quiet and patriotic county worker, and an 
English nobleman of the best type. 


If it be true that Miss Malecka entered Russia with 
a British passport, it is more a reason why she should 
not have meddled in Russian politics than a reason why 
the British Government should at this stage interfere in 
her behalf. A full account of the trial will be to hand 
soon, and Miss Malecka still has the right of appeal. 
The censure of Russian authorities, implicit in this 
agitation, is at least previous. Every Power is bound 
to protect its own order, and is entitled to do it in its 
own time and manner. If Miss Malecka was actively 
in partnership with an illegal society—the least of which 
she is accused—she knew the risk she ran; she chose to 
play with fire. The rights of a British subject must 
everywhere be protected, of course ; but if Miss Malecka 
has had a fair trial, we do not see what the Government 
can do. 


A death or a wedding (or a revolution) now and then 
reminds us that there are still some little States in a 
world of Great Powers—though there do not seem to 
be many Kosciuskos left te them. The death of the King 
of Denmark is a case in point. Denmark has been 
wisely presided over by a good man, and there is room 
on earth for little countries thriving in such conditions 
as these. The small States are frankly looked on by 
diplomacy to-day as useful buffers. But it is essential 
they should be modest and of retiring private habits. 
It is supremely essential they should not be turbulent, 
for whoever heard of a turbulent buffer? 


‘* There'll be trouble in the Balkans in the spring ”’ 
might be the refrain of one of Gilbert’s songs. But 
this year there is real trouble, though Constantinople 
denies it. According to the official account, the pacifi- 
catory mission which has recently travelled through 
Albania has done decent work, and all would be well 
if certain mischievous Bulgarian bands had not crossed 
the frontier. It is clear, however, that the Government 
has to deal with something far more serious than 
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sporadic outbreaks created by Bulgarian bands. It 
seems that the troops in the garrison towns can scarcely 
maintain their position. 


To force Turkey to terms Italy must effectively 
occupy Tripoli. The Turk cannot be blamed for refus- 
ing to take a paper decree of annexation as the equiva- 
lent of facts. Action in Tripoli, however, is postponed 
till the late autumn, and meantime something must be 
done. The troops demand it, Italian public opinion 
demands it. So a division of the fleet accompanied by 
an expeditionary force is sailing about the Aigean and 
hoisting the tricolour on little islands. It is all sheer 
waste of time. The islands are no good to Italy; she 
does not propose to keep them, and their capture has 
no effect on Turkish opinion. These farcical operations 
in the A©gean are a nuisance to the trade of Europe. 


The Paris police, with dynamite and Zouaves, have 
now captured all the important members of the gang 
of motor bandits. The Nogent “ siege ’’ was another 
wild-beast encounter. Garnier and Vallet made as 
determined a fight as Bonnot, and darkness made the 
work of the police more difficult than at Choisy-le-Roi. 
They could not be taken alive; but some forty of their 
accomplices are arrested. ; 


Mr. Roosevelt’s victory in California is important 
from the twenty-six delegates it gives him, and for the 
effect of his success upon Ohio. Mr. Roosevelt has 
turned California, as probably he will now turn Ohio, 
by vigorous talk about the bosses. A vote for Taft is 
a vote for the bosses was the burden of his campaign. 
Many of the President’s friends think he has lost ground 
by meeting Mr. Roosevelt in the attempt to ‘‘ honey- 
fugle ’’ the people, and shout down his adversary. 
California, by the way, is trying the experiment of 
woman suffrage ; and the women helped a good deal to 
— himin. Thus the women’s vote goes for the false 
riend. 


Presumably the trial of the Suffragist leaders at the 
Old Bailey is a State trial; but the glory has departed 
when the Attorney-General and three other counsel are 
engaged in a State prosecution for breaking windows, 
not even in Government offices, but of ordinary shop- 
keepers. State trials have generally been for offences 
supposed to be committed directly against the State; 
but in this instance it is for conspiring firstly to incite 
other persons to commit ‘‘ damage, injury, and spoil ’’, 
specially, to the ‘‘ glass windows ’’—a legal old world 
touch—of shopkeepers in Westminster and in other 
parts of London; and secondly, conspiring generally to 
commit damage, injury, and spoil. 


The decision in the cat case has not been given yet 
by the Divisional Court, but in the meantime we may 
notice how much it is to the credit of the cat that until 
maternal anxiety made Messrs. Lyons’ cat forget her- 
self, none, or hardly one, of the cat family was ever 
before the Courts. No other domestic animal has so 
good arecord. Dogs and horses and cattle have whole 
chapters of law devoted to their wrong-doings; and 
everyone knows that the hereditary enemy of the cat 
has had to be allowed one bite, so incorrigible is he. If 
there were not a First Offenders Act in his favour, he 
would be too dangerous to keep. But so irreproach- 
able is the cat that we remember only one instance of 
its being even mentioned in the Courts. Counsel used 
the remarkable illustration that in itself lime was as 
innocent as the domestic cat, and yet either might have 
been thrown by a mischievous person and put out the 
plaintiff’s eye. 


The Miners’ Federation Conference will meet in 
London next Tuesday, and Lord S. Aldwyn’s casting 
vote as Chairman of the South Wales Minimum Wage 
Board will then be discussed. Wales seems fated 
always to be the centre of difficulties in the mining 
world; and the decision of Lord S. Aldwyn has un- 


fortunately not satisfied the Welsh miners as Lord 
Mersey’s has satisfied the Northumbrian. In other 
parts, as in Leicestershire, Lancashire, Cumberland 
and North Wales, either the Boards have agreed on 
the minimum wage and have not called in the inde- 
pendent Chairmen under the Act, or they are expected 
to do so without any trouble arising. 


The average rate is interpreted by Lord S. Aldwyn 
as the day-workers’ rate and not piecework, and 
percentages above are to be calculated not on the 
piece rates but the day rates. The difference 
is about fivepence halfpenny a day; but besides 
this the men fear that as a consequence of the 
decision many of those now paid by the piece 
will be put on day wages. The miners’ leaders 
state that they intend to start an agitation for the 
amendment of the Act. The Executive Council of the 
South Wales Federation took a less reasonable course 
to begin with. It met and demanded that Lord 
S. Aldwyn should resign, and that the men’s representa- 
tives should not attend the meetings of the Board. Lord 
S. Aldwyn, as might be supposed, soon let it be known 
that he should not resign, but should go on fixing the 
minimum wage for other classes, as he might do, 
without the men. The meeting of the Welsh Council 
itself was more reasonable ; and arrangement was made 
with the employers to suspend the proceedings of the 
Board till the National Federation met. 


Soldiers, said Mr. Victor Grayson at Eastbourne on 
Wednesday night, should learn to shoot backwards. 


Then when they were told to shoot workmen they would _ 


hit their officers instead, because ‘‘ that is the position 
they take up nowadays. They used to stand in front 
and say ‘Come on’; now they stand behind and say 
‘Goon’’’. This was too much for a Territorial officer, 
who left the meeting in protest. Mr. Grayson there- 
upon explained to his audience that he had not meant 
to throw mud. His remarks were ‘“‘ intended 
humorously ’’; and he hastened to make honourable 
amends. British officers ‘‘ wisely kept themselves in a 
place of safety so that they might more efficiently direct 
operations 


The ‘‘Titanic”’ inquiry gathers fresh evidence 
from day to day ; evidence about ships or phantom ships 
that lay near that night, about the loading of the boats 
and the lowering of boats that were never loaded; 
whilst the wireless messages are recalled over and over 
again as if the repetition added some new and tremen- 
dous significance. Perhaps only inhuman people fail to 
be touched by these records. They have not, it seems, 
prevented a few public performers from seeking per- 
sonal advertisement out of the disaster. They might 
have silenced the Fool in ‘‘ Lear’’; but he was some- 
thing of a man besides a great deal of a wit. 


The evidence may or may not prove at the close of 
some technical value. But a trite version of an old tag 
somehow will suggest itself to one after reading this 
witness’s account of what was done or that witness’s 
account of what was not done—‘‘ Now all is said that 
can be said, and all is said in vain’’. On the whole it 
will be a relief perhaps when the evidence, sensational 
or other, is all done with, and the inquiry closed. There 
is a sense about it all of the ceremonial after a funeral— 
an unhappy funeral—the weary winding up of the 
business. As to the nature of the new evidence, it 
completely confirms one in the belief that, with few 
exceptions, the passengers and the crew held themselves 
firmly to the end. A thousand of them at least knew 
half-an-hour or an hour before the end that nothing 
could save the ship or them. But they kept quiet. There 
was no disorder. 


The ‘‘ Titanic’? Fund now reaches the enormous 
figure of £266,000; and more continues to come in and 
will continue. The ‘‘ snowball” difficulty is really 
coming on. After all, there are innumerable other 
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sufferers from the sea, who have not the advertisement 
of the loss of a famous ship carrying millionaires. 
There is danger of smaller charities suffering. 


The ‘‘ Olympic’ sailed on Wednesday. All the 
collapsibles having been found seaworthy, the men 
took heart and. went on board. It is amusing 
to notice that Mr. Asquith was asked in Parliament 
whether. the Government meant to take action against 
the bedy which induced the men to strike or mutiny. 
His reply was a stern and uncompromising ‘‘ No, sir ’’. 
The Mann business has brought enough wasps about 
the head of the Government as it is. They do not want 
to have the hornets into the bargain. 


Now that the Boldini has come up in the House, we 
probably shall hear no more of it. The rule referred 
to by Mr. Masterman as regulating the admission of 
portraits to the National Portrait Gallery provides that 
‘‘ No portrait of any person deceased less than ten 
years shall be admitted if so many as three of the 
Trustees shall dissent ’’. Judged as art the painting is 
not great, and in ten years it will look worse. The 
question whether Lady Colin Campbell was a person 
of such public interest that her portrait is desirable for 
the Portrait Gallery is not so simply settled. Appa- 
rently three of the Trustees did not think so. Had they 
been unanimous either way, we should have heard 
nothing about the unfortunate picture. 


August Strindberg in Scandinavia and Germany is 
already recognised as a dramatist great as, if not 
greater than, Ibsen. There is a story that Ibsen 
himself once pointed to a photograph of Strindberg with 
the words : ‘‘ Here is one who will be greater than I”’. 
The story is perhaps more true in spirit than fact. 
Strindberg’s fierce and rapid genius must strangely have 
moved the patient, meditative craftsman who drafted, 
and re-drafted, sketched and studied, and sometimes 
took years to perfect a single play. 


Strindberg was not so great as Ibsen in the justness 
of his view. But he easily excelled Ibsen in imaginative 
power. For months at a stretch Strindberg was 
actually insane; and in some of his best work there is 
the intensity of a madman’s illusion, who lives with 
one, two, or three root ideas passionately grasped. 
Strindberg was unable to see life justly as a 
whole, weighing good and evil; but he always grasped 
the perfect truth of what he did see, and expressed 
it with almost intolerable sincerity. His extreme 
simplicity of utterance—a manner of blurting his 
message at the world in a spirit of contempt for false 
pretences of decency—was perhaps the worst enemy of 
his reputation. The contemporaries he made shift 
uneasily in their consciences labelled him ‘‘ brutalist ’’, 
and passed on with a smile for the misogynist, who, at 
the age of fifty-five, was separated from his third wife. 


Sir John Hare must this week have considerably 
dashed the spirits of theatrical reformers. ‘‘ A 
National Theatre ’’, said Sir John, ‘‘ would be, as it 
were, the equivalent of a Royal Academy. It would 
give the actor an academic distinction by belonging to 
such a theatre’’. Pleading for a national theatre, Sir 
John Hare has admirably put the case of its more 
intelligent opponents. How are we to keep a National 
Theatre out of the hands of an official clique? No 
scheme, as yet put forward, is sufficiently safe-guarded 
from becoming exactly the sort of Royal Dramatic 
Academy Sir John would like to see, and we would not. 


The widows and children of people who have amused 
themselves and thought to keep themselves and killed 
themselves by literature are helped by the Royal Literary 
Fund. How fresh and daring then the humour of Mr. 
Balfour on Thursday, when he urged men of letters to 
write henceforth in a more cheerful vein! Let Grub 
Street bow low to Mr. Balfour, that master of fine 
raillery ! 


THE WELSH SPOILS BILL— 
SECOND READING. 


"T HE symptoms that showed themselves on the First 

4 Reading of the Welsh Bill have become more 
serious. Two Radical members have taken their courage 
in their hands and openly said what many of their 
party think, that the Bill is as bad as it is mean; 
several others are threatening the position in com- 
mittee. It has needed all the beating of the Noncon- 
formist drum, and all the astuteness of the Master of 
Elibank, all the essence of Limehouse twice distilled 
to collect a respectable majority within thirty-three of 
their full strength. Not even Mr. Masterman’s stab in 
the Church's back, nor Sir Alfred Mond’s Keltic 
aspirations, nor the £1000 that he has subscribed to 
destroy the Church brought any comfort to the scattered 
few on the Government benches. Sir Alfred Mond has 
spoken for the Welsh nation. He has told the House 
that Wales has waited twenty years, and that it won’t 
wait any longer; with a feeling no less altruistic a 
certain Professor Levi has told a Welsh audience that 
if the Bill does not pass there will be civil war in the 
Principality. Judged by the rumours of the Lobby, and 
the faces of the Radical M.P.’s, there will be civil war 
in the Whip’s room if it does. Even at the risk of a 
national rising under these two redoubtable successors 
of the Llywelyns and Gruffydds, nine members out of 
ten would be heartily glad to be rid of the whole busi- 
ness. The truth is that sectarian attacks on the Church 
are out of date. The Nonconformist grievances are 
gone; all gone, at least according to Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
except two, for the Archbishop of Canterbury, not Mr. 
Silvester Horne, still crowns the King, and the arch- 
parasite of aristocracy goes into dinner before a duke. 
It is for these two enormities that the Church is to be 
fined 13s. 4d. in the pound ina Bill that touches neither. 
But even Mr. Ellis Griffith must be beginning to realise 
that present-day Radicals care for none of these things. 
For them the High Court of Parliament has ceased ta 
be a Court of High Commission for persecuting Church 
or chapel, and has become a Chamber of Deputies for 
the redistribution of property. It is money- they want, 
and there is not enough money amongst the Welsh 
parsons to make it worth their while to waste six 
months of Parliamentary time in robbing them. There 
is still a muttering of the old cries, but the life is gone 
out of them. ‘* Sometimes ’’, to quote Mr. Balfour’s 
fine words, ‘‘ votes and majorities and numbers repre- 
sent not the cause that is coming in but the cause which 
is going out’’’. From the list of living questions Welsh 
Disestablishment has already gone. Did not Mr. 
Asquith confess as much? In ample phrases, measured 
and moderate, he repeated almost verbatim his second 
reading speech of 1895. Fifteen years have passed 
teeming with great changes. | Nenconformity is not 
what it was in the nineties; over its doctrine and dis- 
cipline and practice has come a transformation whose 
recult none can foresee. Still less has the Church been 
markiug time. Alone of all religious bodies—even the 
‘* Westminster Gazette acknowledges it—its numbers 
are increasing and its standards being raised. In 1895 
Disestablishment was a live cry, not only in England 
and Wales but in Scotland as well. To-day it would 
need a bold and a foolish man to raise it in a Scotch 
constituency. Yet Mr. Asquith has nothing to say of 
these changes. To the two constant factors of Irish 
and Welsh representation must be added a third—the 
Prime Minister’s stereotyped phrases of fifteen years 
ago, ‘‘ Nations have long memories ’’—these were his 
words. Mr. Asquith has a long encugh memory to 
repeat a speech that he made in the rireties, and was 
out of date when he made it. 

Yet for all the artificiality in the presentation of 
the Government’s case, there is very real danger for 
the Church. In 1869 Disracli, underestimating the 
strength of the big battalions, told Archbishop Tait that 
the Irish Bill would set the Liberal party by the ears 
in the House of Commons and ruin them in the ccuntry. 
The Bill passed, and passed easily. To-day the 
Government have a majority almost identical with 
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Mr. Gladstone’s, and, though it is composed of three 
factions, it is held together by the cunning devices of 
the Parliament Act and the pocket appeal of £400 
a year. Churchmen would make a mistake if they 
gave no more thought to the Bill.. Many Bills have 
passed, unpopular in the country and unpopular even 
on the Government benches. Behind this Bill is 
the wire-pulling machinery, potent in every local Liberal 
Association, of the Free Church Council. The Bill will 
not be dead until Churchmen have killed it. Let them 
remember that there is more at stake than 13s. 4d. 
in the pound, more even than the ancient tie between 
Church and State, more even than the maintenance of 
the parochial system. The Bill, if it passes, will imperil 
not only the Church’s discipline and practice, but what 
is much more serious—its doctrine. Under Clause 13 
complete control is to pass into the hands of the 
‘‘ Bishops, clergy and laity ’’ of the Church in Wales, 
acting either in synod or in a representative body. The 
clause is so vitally important that it needs to be quoted. 
It is headed ‘‘ Constitution of Representative Body ”’, 
and runs as follows : 

(1) Nothing in any Act, law, or custom shall 
prevent the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church 
in Wales from holding synods or electing represen- 
tatives thereto, or from framing, cither by them- 
selves or by their representatives elected in such 
manner as they think fit, constitutions and regula- 
tions for the general management and good govern- 
ment of the Church in Wales and the property and 
affairs thereof, whether as a whole or according to 
dioceses, and the future representation of members 
thereof in a general synod or in diocesan synods, or 
otherwise. 

(2) If at any time it is shown to the satisfaction 
of his Majesty the King that the said bishops, 
clergy, and laity have appointed any persons so to 
represent them, and hold property for any of their 
uses and purposes, his Majesty in Council may by 
charter incorporate such persons (in this Act re- 
ferred to as the representative body), with power 
to hold land without licence in mortmain. 


The clause must be read with Clause 3, which leaves 
the modification and alteration of ‘‘ articles, doctrines, 
rites, rules, discipline, and ordinances ’’ with the newly 
constituted bodies—bodies, it should not be forgotten, 
to be formed only with the approval of the King in 
Council, in other words, the Home Secretary and the 
Cabinet of the day. Their members can mutilate the 
Prayer Book—Mr. McKenna has explicitly stated this— 
they can amend or ignore the Thirty-nine Articles ; they 
can form, if they will, a totally new séct. But is this 
conceivable in an assembly of bishops and clergy and 
laity? It isno vane imagining. Both from the debate 
and the speeches in the country it is evident that an 
attempt will be made to capture and undenominationalise 
the Church. The danger is evident. Any baptised 
person is legally a member of the Church. Mr. 
McKenna as an Ecclesiastical Commissioner is a 
notorious example of the extent to which the definition 
can be stretched. Over and over again in the debate 
members from the Government benches have declared 
that the Church in Wales will cease to be priest-ridden 
and pass into the control of the laity. Who are the 
laity? In Ireland the definition presented no difficulty ; 
in Wales it is different. A single instance will suffice. 
Sir David Brynmor Jones is the chairman of the Welsh 
Radical members. He is leading the attack upon the 
Church ; yet he has stated that he intends to declare 
himself a member and to become elected to the Repre- 
sentative Body. Only last session he introduced the 
Ecclesiastical Law Amendment Bill, designed to make 
general the interchange of Church and Nonconformist 
pulpits, and to declare it to be illegal for any clergyman 
to refuse admission to Holy Communion to any “* uncon- 
firmed person over the age of eighteen or a man who has 
contracted marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, or a 
woman who has contracted marriage with her deceased 
Sister’s husband ’’. Sir David Brynmor Jones does not 
Stand alone. If, as he says, there is a great majority 


of Nonconformists in Wales, and the majority is set 
upon capturing not only the Church’s property but its 
doctrine, the way is open under the Bill. If they have 
won thirty Welsh seats in the House of Commons, why 
should not they obtain control of the Representative 
Body? This indeed would be a triumph for Mr. Lloyd 
George. Where Henry the Eighth failed, and no subse- 
quent King or Parliament has succeeded, he will have 
imposed a new Act of Submission upon Welsh Church- 
men by placing the doctrines of the Church at the mercy 
of a mob government of Welsh Nonconformists. This 
is the sort of dirty trickery to which Mr. McKenna and 
his jackals have sunk. 


BARON MARSCHALL’S APPOINTMENT. 


je URGES has paid a great compliment to Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein. It has made his 
appointment to London the sensation of the week. It 
is remarkable that any Ambassadorial appointment 
should make a sensation in these days when the tele- 
graph makes it certain that all matters of high policy 
wiil be referred to headquarters. Why then has this 
appointment been regarded as an event? The obvious 
explanation is that Baron Marschall’s appointment 
heralds an Anglo-German deal. That explanation will 
not do. There are times when the diplomatic situation 
can be changed with extraordinary rapidity, but, in so 
far as the relations between the British and the German 
Empires are concerned, this is not one of them. 
Germany is not sending her big man to London to do 
something big and to do it at once. Still it would be 
equally wrong to say that the causes of Anglo-German 
friction lie too deep to be affected by any change of 
personnel, To disprove that theory it is only necessary 
to look back on the events of July last as they have 
been revealed in the speeches of the German Chancellor 
afid the British Foreign Secretary. It is ¢lear that, 
besides a real clash in policy, there was a good deal of 
misunderstanding. The German Foreign Office cer- 
tainly seems to have been taken by surprise at the 
depth of feeling aroused in England by the dispatcli 
of the ‘‘ Panther ’’ to Agadir; while Sir Edward Grey 
interpreted German intentions as more aggressive than 
they really were. It is not our business to assign the 
blame for muddles of this sort, but we have no doubt 
that Germany is wise in deciding to replace Count 
Metternich by a man who is his superior in reputation 
and achievement. : 

The London Embassy has grown immensely in 
importance during the last ten years. Since the turn of 
the century Germany has pursued a policy of extra- 
European expansion. This was bound to affect her 
relations with England, directly and indirectly. Directly, 
because any Power looking outside Europe finds Britain 
with the best of the earth’s surface, and commercially 
interested in the eligible areas not yet exploited by 
Europe. Indirectly, because Britain, having once 
become conscious of the possible dangers of a great 
Germany, took a hand in the European game and has 
sided with the European opponents of German diplo- 
macy. The Emperor is far too clever a man not to see 
how things have been shaping these last ten years. He 
has realised that, for an expanding Germany, Britain 
is the Power which must be reckoned with above all 
others, and that the London Embassy has accordingly 
become the most important post in the German diplo- 
mitic service. Acting on these ideas he has sent us 
the best man he has got. - 

The new Ambassador is altogether of the new school, 
is, indeed, the one living German occupying a high 
position in the councils of the Empire who is not 
by temperament an agrarian and a Conservative. It 
is not fair to apply a strict party label to a man who 
has been out of German domestic politics for the last 
fifteen years, but when Baron Marschall was Foreign 
Secretary he adopted a policy whose memory is now 
cherished by the industrialists of the National Liberal 
Party. He it was who, under Caprivi, negotiated the 
tariff agreements of 1894, which lowered the duties on 
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food and were based on the principle that Germany was 
in transition from a purely agrarian to an industrial and 
agrarian state. He was before his time. The Con- 
servatives turned him out of office as they turned out 
Prince Buelow a good many years afterwards, and a 
smaller man would have been crushed by the extreme 
bitterness of their attacks. But Baron Marschall was 
too big a man for the Empire to lose. His resignation 
of the Foreign Secretaryship was followed by his 
appointment to Constantinople, where he soon showed 
that his experiences at home had not changed his 
character. : 

We are used nowadays to the idea of a German for- 
ward policy in Asia Minor. But it was a new thing 
in the later nineties, and by no means a popular thing 
in official circles. Plenty of Turkish contracts and a 
railway to Baghdad may mean a great deal to German 
manufacturers, but fifteen years ago they meant nothing 
at all to German agrarians, who insisted that action 
in Asia Minor involved trouble with Russia and no 
corresponding gain. But the Ambassador was not to 
be controlled. In Constantinople there is always one 
foreigner who is all-powerful. Once it was Stratford de 
Redcliffe, later it was Ignatieff ; for the last fifteen years 
it has been Baron Marschall. The Conservatives 
simply could not disown a man who had made German 
influence paramount at the Porte. Besides, he had 
the Emperor behind him, and after his successful 
management of William II.’s tour in Syria, his policy 
began to be accepted, not merely as tolerable, but as 
sound. During the last few years extreme agrarians 
have gradually come round to support his schemes, and 
it has been stated that German neutrality at the time 
of Abdul Hamid’s deposition was mainly due to the 
Ambassador warning Berlin of the céming revolution. 
Among some Germans there is a fear that Baron 
Marschall may get on too well with a nation of shop- 
keepers and may be content to push German goods 
when the patriots would have him rattle the German 
sword. However, Baron Marschall starts with the 
advantage that no Conservative doubts him to be a 
thoroughly good German. His work at Constantinople 
has proved that. It is by reasoning as one good 
German with another that Baron Marschall will change 
the views of the average Conservative bureaucrat 
about the British temperament. In fact the very 
need of overcoming this prejudice in his own country 
will rather facilitate the shaping of a line of policy. 
For Baron Marschall has to show both peoples that 
an Anglo-German understanding is both desirable and 
possible. It is not our business to suggest to him 
the means of making this clear to Prussian Con- 
servatism. He knows his own countrymen, and may 
be trusted to handle them as well from London as he 
did from Constantinople. But what we may profitably 
say is that, as far as British opinion is concerned, he 
has no substantial prejudice to overcome. An Anglo- 
French entente which involves perpetual friction with 
Germany can hardly have special attraction for us, 
though many Germans appear to think that it has; only 
it would be no gain to exchange it for an Anglo- 
German entente involving similar perpetual friction 
with France. If, as the result of his study of British 
feeling on the spot, the new Ambassador is able 
to outline a scheme whereby we can adjust our 
differences with his own country without creating 
difficulties for ourselves with another Power, he may 
be sure of a sympathetic hearing not only from 
Ministers, but from the man in the street. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S NAVAL RETREAT. 

WE have no sympathy with the cant about making 

the Navy a party question. The concrete fact 
to our mind is that Mr. Churchill proposes and is work- 
ing to a standard of 60 per cent. superiority over the 
next naval Power, a standard which is lower than any 
we have adopted in our past history. The entire 
battleship force is now withdrawn to home waters, a 
movement which has its only parallel in the withdrawal 
and concentration of the Roman legions which we 


now know was'a symptom of Roman decay. Mr. 
Churchill makes the final move with the Mediterranean 
fleet. It is true we abandoned the Mediterranean 
in war in 1796, when on 25 September Jervis, in 
face of superior forces, received orders to retreat 
his fleet from the Mediterranean and return to 
England. ‘‘I lament our present orders’’, wrote 
Nelson, ‘‘ in sackcloth and ashes, so dishonourable to 
the dignity of England ’’, and to the British representa- 
tive at Naples, ‘‘ till now England never was known 
to desert her friends . . . it is not all we gain else- 
where which can compensate for our loss of honour ’’. 
Some may say that the terrible financial crisis in 
England was our greater punishment; we prefer the 
view that the blow to our prestige was far worse. The 
sailor came to the rescue of the statesman, but a battle 
of S. Vincent, in which fifteen ships defeat twenty- 
seven, is not a thing to count on repeating. The new 
policy commended to us by Mr. Churchill on Wednesday, 
stripped of all its verbiage, is that we retreat during 
peace, and abandon not merely our friends, but our own 
Dominions. Instead of ‘‘ sackcloth and ashes ”’ there is 
a hymn of praise, and the retreat is called ‘‘ masterly 
concentration’’. Side by side we have the new foreign 
policy expounded by Sir Edward Grey, and passing un- 
criticised from the Unionist benches, so we need not 
wonder in face of it all that there is apathy in the 
country. It consists in surrendering on every single 
point to every country except Germany, because our 
warlike preparations are to enable us to fight Germany 
alone. Thus far have we travelled since Lord 
Palmerston declared that ‘‘ every British subject should 
feel confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm 
of England will protect him against injustice and 
wrong ”’. 

Mr. Churchill acknowledges that ‘‘the general 
mobility of our fleet is reduced’. Why? It is not 
because Germany and the other members of the Triple 
Alliance are building great fleets. That is only a half- 
truth. It is because, largely through his efforts, we 
have failed to build a sufficient margin to enable us to 
take care of our interests outside one single decisive 
theatre the North Sea. He will very soon find, as 
the German Navy Act says in its preamble—and over 
the water preambles do not always lie—that Great 
Britain will be bound to detach forces to other decisive 
points, and then will come the opportunity of the German 
fleet. In 1906 the Radical Government had to use the 
Mediterranean fleet to coerce Turkey. What is to 
happen if Austria, Italy, or Turkey menace Egypt, 
Malta, or our communications with the Far East? 
What is to happen if Spain makes active the claim still 
embodied in the title of the King of Spain to reign over 
Gibraltar? What does Mr. Churchill mean when he 
says ‘‘ We are forced to face facts, hard facts, hard as 
cemented steel, and we must recognise with every 
new development in Continental navies, with every fresh 
squadron which takes the water abroad, with every fresh 
step in the ceaseless accumulation of naval strength 
with which we are confronted, that the world-wide 
mobility of the British Navy becomes sensibly 
restricted ’’? He was dealing with the future, but 
could it be more restricted than under a concentration 
in home waters with a nominal allegiance of one 
squadron to Gibraltar as a base? He himself could 
easily lay down eight Dreadnoughts this year instead 
of four. Then by 1915 we should at least have four to 
spare for contingencies abroad, and the Dominions 
would not have that feeling of desertion which has 
caused them to use language in such contrast to the 
support given us in South Africa. In the course of ten 
or fifteen years the Dominions would have been con- 
tributing large sums to the Navy. The British tax- 
payer had to bridge over the danger period, and 
since he had to meet a competition of an extraordinary 
character from Germany, in which over half the 
shipbuilding was financed by borrowed money, a great 
leader would have appealed with certainty of success to 
a patriotic loan. Instead of doing so we cut down the 
Navy and retreated it, telling the Colonies in effect to 
look after themselves. They did so. They demanded 
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first a foreign policy of their own, and in one case were 
assisted by the British Government and ambassador in 
a policy which was intended by the negotiators on the 
other side to make our greatest self-governing Dominion 
‘‘an adjunct ’’ of the United States. They then took 
part in an Imperial Conference and met the Defence 
Committee. At these conferences we now know—Lord 
Esher confirming the report in his paper read at the 
Royal United Service Institution—the Dominions held 
language which could only mean that after we had been 
drawn into a war they would decide whether they 
would take part or be neutral. Lord Esher declared 
also that the “‘ alliance’’ of the States of the Empire 
is ‘‘upon terms not so clearly defined as those which 
subsist between some of the States of Europe’’. What 
is all this change since the South African War but the 
fruits of the policy of ‘‘ masterly concentration’? ? We 
are setting back the frontiers of empire with the steady 
retieat of our Navy, and yet we reduced our distant 
garrisons because the Navy was there to guarantee the 
safety of all our outlying possessions. We have under- 
mined the whole prestige of Great Britain throughout 
the world by this withdrawal, inflicting blows on our 
finance, our credit, our trade. We choose to look 
at Germany ; but is it quite impossible for us to realise 
why a still uncolonised Australia looks at Japan? Have 
the Australians not read the record of our surrenders 
to every other nation except Germany for fear, as the 
Americans say, we may bite off more than we can chew, 
and all because Radicals will not face the cost of ade- 
quate military preparations? Did not the Canadian 
Prime Minister in 1907 say: ‘‘ We take the record of 
all the diplomatists of Great Britain in so far as Canada 
is concerned, and the record is a record of a repetition 
of the sacrifice of Canadian interests. We have suffered 
on the Atlantic, we have suffered on the Pacific, we 
have suffered on the Great Lakes, we have suffered 
wherever there has been a question discussed between 
British diplomatists and foreign diplomatists, and we 
have come at last to the opinion on this point that in 
our relations with foreign countries it would be better 
to attend to our business ourselves’’. It is necessary 
to assure the Empire that the Unionist party profoundly 
dissents from the inadequate naval arrangements of this 
Government and from the policy of surrender with which 
its diplomacy is associated if we are to keep alive what is 
left of the unity of which there was so striking a mani- 
festation in the South African War. 


TIRED MINISTERS. 


M INISTERS must be very bad stayers, if they are 

already tired out ; for all their troubles are before 
them. If the comparative leisure of first and second 
readings has taken the heart out of them, how are they 
to stand the strain of the wearing weeks of Committee, 
the incessant friction of awkward amendments, the 
painful attention to detail, all through the heat of July, 
and on the top of all an Autumn Session? They do not, 
of course, admit that they are worn down; they are not 
listless and uninterested and sick of their programme 
and politics generally. They are fresh as larks or 
young lions and only eager for more. They may be, but 
none the less the suggestion that they are not has some- 
how irritated them painfully. It has at any rate been 
thought serious enough by some, or at least one, of 
their better papers to need deliberate reply; which 
argues something more than a suspicion, the conscious- 
ness, that there is a good deal in this rumour of 
Ministerial staleness. Tiredness, too, a desire to be quit 
of Perliament, is admitted; but that, we are told, is a 
feeling common to mam. This is largely true, for we 
have noticed that awful as are the exertions and the 
sacrifices men will make to get into Parliament, once 
in, they are always delighted to get away from it. 
But the centrifugal mind of the politician is no proof 
of exhaustion from work. All politicians think they 
work marvellous hard, and most of them are fond of 
talking about it. We suspect that the hard work of 
most members is of the wearying sort—and none is more 


wearing to the soul—that gives the worker nothing | 


to do. Those who would speak in the House but spend 
their days vainly trying to get in must feel the strain 
badly ; and we can understand their thinking themselves 
exceedingly busy. But on the whole we imagine it is 
leisure if the truth were told—that tells on most 
members, not work. The front benches no doubt do 
work—they have the chance to-—and Ministers may 
fairly be said to have their hands full, the two or three 
of front rank more than full. Still, when all is said, 
does even a Minister work any harder than the average 
man who has to work to keep a wife and family, and 
knows the risk of his not being able to do it? Not that 
we want our politicians to be haunted by care; we 
would have them all without private anxieties of any 
kind ; they cannot otherwise have the necessary freedom 
of mind for public cares. But they do rather get on 
the nerves of those who must work to live by their 
talk about their terrible labours. The truth is public 
care sits a good deal more lightly on all of us than 
private care. No Prime Minister would last a Parlia- 
ment if all the problems and the cares he has to 
face were his own private instead of his country’s 
at large. This is merely human; very few of us are 
able to feel public necessities so much as private. The 
State in which everybody did would die in a week. We 
are not forgetting the true stories of Prime Ministers 
heedlessly piling up private debts while scrupulously 
guarding the national purse ; lightly running into bank- 
ruptcy, so they brought the State safely through. Yes, 
but all these knew they would manage somehow to live 
pretty comfortably ; they were not facing any risk of real 
want. 

So we are inclined to agree with the Liberal apologists 
that the Government is not so deadly tired after all. It 
is not bodily breakdown that is blunting their keenness 
for their programme, especially for Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. They are sick of it, most of them, because they 
never liked it; they have brought it forward to please 
others ; they could hardly get out of it; they are con- 
scious that there is little force behind it ; that the life has 
mainly died out of the movement ; that all such questions 
have lost their interest for this generation ; and they are 
more than doubtful if they and their party will get any- 
thing out of the whole Disestablishment business. In 
this sense most Ministers and most of their followers, 
we are sure, are tired; they are tired of the Welsh Bill. 
They remember Mr. Asquith’s fate. Yet in 1895 there 
was more life in the attack on the Church than there 
is now. They remember, too, the fate of other Home 
Rule Ministries. They are conscious that the country 
cares not a rap for Home Rule. They know that 
the best they can say for their side is that the country 
is not as bitter against Home Rule as it was. This is 
true, owing to the absence of the murder element, but 
it is a very long way from liking Home Rule. 
Ministerialists know that they are now treading a weary 
and unprofitable round ; and the sense of this is telling 
on them. A short time at the treadmill is enough to 
break a Ministry as well as a man. The life of this 
Government is plainly failing ; and there is nothing in 
this session’s programme to revive them. What is to 
save them this time? Is it to be another and more 
violent attack on landowners? Their own people at any 
rate they must secure. They cannot go to the country 
on Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, passed or 
unpassed. What will they do? 


THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


T HE salient feature of the French municipal elections 

is the serious Radical defeat; not only in Paris, 
but, in a lesser degree, throughout France. The first 
ballots were a fair indication of what was happen- 
ing, and their results are more than confirmed by the 
elections of last Sunday. The electors have indeed 
proved conclusively that they are heartily sick of 
that tyranny which, for the last fifteen years, has 
endeavoured to suppress all individual liberty, whether 
civil or religious. At the first Paris ballots it might 
have been argued that there was still hope. Only ex- 
municipal councillors were returned. No one lost and 
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no one gained a seat ; but there was some evidence that 


the tide was flowing against Radicalism. Radical 
majorities were reduced and Moderate majorities were 
increased. At the second ballots, which were to decide 
the fate of five-and-twenty seats, the Radical-Socialists 
lost five seats, whilst the anti-blocard majority has held 
its own. The net result therefore, so far as Paris is 
concerned, is to reduce the Radical party, which held 
sway at the Town Hall four years ago, to thirteen 
—an ominous number—and it is quite possib!e that, if 
they pursue their present policy of obstinate narrow- 
mindedness and intolerance four years longer, the party 
may find itself wiped out of existence. 

They may endeavour to console themselves with the 
reflection that they have not fared so badly in the 
country, and the figures published by the Ministry of 
the Interior at first sight seem to imply that they have 
actually won ground instead of losing it. Thus, leaving 
out Paris and its suburbs, the most populous centres of 
France, they take the three hundred and fifty-nine chief 
towns of every arrondissement in France, and point out 
that, while the Radicals and Radical-Socialists have 
Won nineteen, they have only lost in fourteen of these 
constituencies, making a net gain of five on the whole 
throughcut France. These figures are, however, 
necessarily fallacious, as they take no account whatever 
of the size of these respective conMittencies. Thus at 
such large towns as Havre the list of twenty-nine candi- 
dates all in favour of proportional representation, wins 
the day by a majority of more than ten thousand votes, 
whilst seven Radicals who declared against proportional 
representation secured an average of only six thousand 
votes each. At Tours and Bordeaux the advocates of 
proportional representation also carry the day. At 
Bordeaux the Socialists have won at the expense of 
the Radicals, who on the first ballot only polled as much 
as the Royalists, or nine per cent. of the total votes 
recorded. At Toulouse they lost on the same occasion 
6000 votes, and the Socialists now win the day. At 
Lille there were but 4000 Radical votes polled as against 
21,000 Liberal and 16,000 Socialist; so that for the 
first time the Catholic party were able to carry Lille 
at the first ballot. At Roubaix there were only 2000 
Radicals, as against 12,000 Socialists and :0,800 Pro- 
gressists or moderate Republicans. At Amiens, where 
the Mayor was a Radical, the Radicals were at the 
bottom of the poll at the first ballot. At Marseilles 
Radicals and Socialists alike were routed by the Pro- 
gressists, and the Radicals were crushed between the 
upper and the nether mill-stone. Brest, Limoges, and 
Draguignan have been won by the Socialists, while 
Roanne, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Castres, and Carpentras 
have been captured by the Progressists. At Lyons, 
where the Council numbers fifty-seven members, the 
Socialists have gained eleven seats, and now number 
twelve, the Liberals number fourteen, a gain of four; 
while the Radical majority has been materially reduced. 
The Progressists also hold Rouen and Versailles. 
Though they have not been so successful on the whole 
as the Socialists, they have still every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on a substantial improvement in 
their position throughout the country. 

People are getting tired of the Jacobin tyranny 
under which they have groaned so long. They 
may have once thought that the black Jesuit scourged 
them with rods; they now know that the Red 
Jesuits, as they are fond of calling the Mason‘c 
Lodges, scourge them with scorpions. No man has a 
chance, either in public life or in business, unless he is 
patronised or protected by the leaders of the ‘‘ Bloc”. 
It has long been known that all Government favours 
have been reserved for iheir supporters, though M. 

Poinearé and M. Briand have not abused their position 
nearly so badly as their predecessors did; but the 
people have other grievances, and especially that 


exclusive dealing which favours the Freemason at 
the expense of the small tradesman wh» has not, either 
for want of influential protection or from personal or 
religious prejudice, joined the local Lodge. Paris has 
as usual been the foremost in the work of emancipa- 


independent than he is elsewhere, as he can afford to 
exercise his independence with far less risk to himself 
and to his own material advancement. He is also far 
less submissive than those ‘‘dumb driven cattle” 
who, in the smaller towns and in rural France, have 
allowed and continue to allow the Bloc to keep its 
predominance. The Parisians are much quicker to 
express their discontent when once they feel it. 
They are not so much influenced by electoral corruption 
as their fellow-subjects outside the walls. Men 
cannot be traced and organised there in such a way 
as to feel the whole force of the political machine. 
All parties in Paris watch the ballot-boxes more effec- 
tively there than in the South of France, and prevent 
their being manipulated in the same way. For these 
reasons the Radicals and Radical-Socialists have lost 
their control over Paris, and, having once done so, 
cannot recover their position. In the old days they 
were able to confer all the'r favours—new streets and 
other public improvements—an improved tramway or 
underground service—better ventilated and healthier 
schools—in fact, all the material advantages which 
proceeded from Radical supremacy—on those quarters 
of Paris which voted for their candidates. These 
methods were necessarily most effective so long 
as they controlled all the machinery that was at the 
disposal of the Town Hall. Once, however, this power 
is lost, it is not likely to be recovered for a long time. 
The Radicals had therefore only their own personal 
popularity on which they could face the electors, and 
this was but a small factor. In Parliament they had 
opposed electoral and other reforms. They had shown 
too much anxiety to retain the power they had acquired, 
and had nothing more to offer their greedy constituents. 
Their extreme supporters therefore preferred to vote 
for Socialist candidates who were glib enough in their 
promises and had not yet been found out. The 
waverers, the ‘‘ men in the street ’’, have emancipated 
themselves from Radical control, and have seen a 
decided improvement in things during the last four 
years. They are not yet perfect, for the majority is 
neither sufficiently strong ror sufficiently homogencous ; 
still it is far better than its predecessors. Paris is 
cleaner than it was, and the municipal councillors are 
less corrupt than they were. The place is no longer 
worth £1200 a year to the councillor who can give the 
contracts. Rats are therefore fleeing from the sinking 
ship. Radical councillors who are outside the caucus 
are making terms with the majority, and it is quite 
possible that we may see a still greater improvement 
during the next four years. 


THE CITY. 


HE three failures which occurred on the Stock 
Exchange on Wednesday came as a great sur- 
prise. An old-established firm of stockbrokers en- 
countered severe losses through the inability of Irish 
clients to meet their commitments in Marconi shares, 
and two firms of jobbers became involved in the failure. 
Considerable uneasiness was caused by the failures, 
especially as it was known that other firms were in some 
difficulty ; but the Marconi market showed remarkable 
strength in the circumstances, and confidence was 
gradually regained. It is expected that each of the 
unfortunate firms will be able to pay 20s. in the £, 
and it is hoped that they will be able to re-enter the 
** House ”’ before very long. 

The Home Railway department developed some weak- 
ness as the result of the disclosure of an unexpectedly 
big ‘‘ bull’’ account at the settlement. The Southern 
stocks suffered most because the speculation has been 
largest in those securities. The traffic returns of the 
‘heavy ’’ lines are considered good; the supply of coal 
now exceeds the demand, and the immediate labour 
outlook is believed to be more promising. An indefinite 
rumour of a working arrangement between the Great 
Western and the Great Central brought forth a very 
definite denial, but Great Central issues have been in 
some request, and Metropolitans (in which line both 
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~ because it provides them with a link from their termini 


to the City) are once more being ‘‘tipped’’ for a 
rise. 

Talk of the proposed division of the land assets 
and the railroad interests of the Canadian Pacific 
Company has been more persistent than ever. The 
stock has been in strong demand at the highest quota- 
tions ever recorded, the price of 275 having been 
exceeded, and $74 per share has been paid for the 
‘‘call’’ of Canadian Pacifics at 300 up to the end of 
the year. It is necessary, however, to warn specula- 
tors that some months may possibly elapse before the 
segregation plans are officially announced, assuming, 
that is, that the board intend to put such a scheme into 
operation, though it must be admitted that the rumours 
are so confidently reiterated as to impress market 
observers with the belief that there is good foundation 
for them. Grand Trunks have risen in sympathy with 
‘*Can. Pacs.’’, being assisted by purchases on behalf 
of an American syndicate. 

The best market in the ‘‘ House ’’ has been Oi! shares. 
Heavy profit taking has occurred in the favourite 
counters such as Ural Caspians and ‘‘ Shells ’’, and the 
surrounding influences have been somewhat depressing ; 
but the market has shown remarkable resistance, which 
is only explained by the continuance of good buying, 
easily absorbing the stock on offer. The Shell Trans- 
port Company is now earning profits on a scale abso- 
lutely unprecedented since it joined forces with the Royal 
Dutch Company ; the Ural Caspian property, which ex- 
tends over 10,000 square miles, is known to be develop- 
ing most satisfactorily, and the oil industry as a whole is 
in a flourishing condition. Naturally the ‘‘ boomlet ”’ 
is encouraging the flotation of enterprises whose future 
cannot be vouched for, but there are several shares in 
this market which offer a reasonably fair medium for 
speculation. The ordinary shares of the Mexican Eagle 
Company, which were, and are still mainly, held by 
the Pearson interests, have been introduced on the 
market. The company has about 300 miles of.oil terri- 
tory, and is now working in harmony with the Standard 
Oil interests. Several amalgamations of oil companies 
have recently been arranged, the latest under contempla- 
tion being a combine of Galician concerns; but unfor- 
tunately most of the amalgamated companies have so 
far been rather highly capitalised. 

Reverting to railroad securities, ‘‘ bear ’’ repurchases 
have brought about a recovery in Americans, although 
the political situation and the trade outlook have under- 
gone no improvement. In the Foreign market Inter- 
oceanic of Mexico first preference stock fell heavily on 
the directors’ decision not to pay the interim dividend 
owing to the disturbed condition of the country. Other 
Mexican issues, however, have been fairly firm. Brazil 
Railway common stock has slipped back sharply, and 
the preferred has risen in the belief that the proposals 
for the commutation of the preferred shareholders’ 
participating rights will not be carried. 

In the Miscellaneous markets Marconis are no longer 
an active section. P. and O. deferred stock has nearly 
touched 4oo, and the board has issued a circular giving 
further reasons for raising fresh preferred capital, but 
throwing no light on the recent buying of the deferred. 
Rubber shares have kept firm, with not a great deal of 
business doing, and in the Mining department Coppers 
have been the best section on the further appreciation 
in the price of the metal. 

After a good many years of experiment the bect sugar 
industry in England seems to be in a fair way to estab- 
lishment on a large commercial basis. Mr. Courthope’s 
speech at the Anglo-Netherland Sugar Corporation 
explained the steps that have been taken in Norfolk to 
acquire land and build factories. The economic condi- 
licns are favourable, and the prospects of success are 
materially strengthened by the association with the well- 
known Dutch business which was taken over. 


SATURDAY PORTRAITS. 
By SIGNIFEX. 
I.—THE RIGHT HON. SIR RUFUS ISAACS K.C. MP. 


“Ts Attorney-General is a type of Jew extremely 
rare in our day; because with all the intellectual 
and imaginative gifts of his race he has a weight of 
character and simplicity and straightforwardness of 
method which save him from the defects of his qualitiés. 
It is the instinct of the Jew to fasten upon and absorb 
and, ultimately, to change the tradition of the country 
to which he is attached; and it is perhaps only in 
England that there is a tradition great enough to with- 
stand this constant and insidious attack. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, on the other hand, has himself been absorbed 
by the English tradition; and that is the secret of his 
strength. He has not tried to take his profession for 
himself ; he has given himself to his profession ; with the 
result that the success of his career has been remarkable 
and is due chiefly to very great abilities devoted to 
building on a foundation of hard work, and also not a 
little to his successful conduct of commercial cases, to 
his ability in detecting financial fraud, and, perhaps, 
to his legal work in newspaper cases. And the thing 
most to his credit is that, in spite of his high office, 
it is not as a politician that he has so far been most 
successful, but as a lawyer. 

He is one of those young men of over fifty who are 
characteristic of our time. In other generations it was 
only the bucks and the dandies who were young men 
of over fifty; now it is the workers and the men of 
brains who keep young ; for our bucks and dandies are 
decrepit at thirty. You cannot think of men like Sir 
Rufus Isaacs as belonging to anything but the younger 
generation ; they have the tastes and activities of young 
men, and an elasticity and curiosity of mind that come 
from the spirit of the fray. It is all to the good tliat 
we do not now assume dignity like a garment, and 
settle down into a fogeyish fixity of ideas at the age 
of five-and-forty. To be unapproachable is not the 
fashion now; which is another way of saying that it is 
the younger generation which rules. 

To see Sir Rufus Isaacs at his best you must see 
him in that occupation from which his success is fast 
weaning him—pleading a cause at the Bar. A big 
criminal case is always the thing in which a lawyer 
most reveals himself; and it was in his extremely 
rare appearances as defender in criminal casés that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs was generally supposed to “‘ let himself 
go’’ most. But it is really when a man like this 
has a great vested strength behind him, and can afford 
to appear to restrain himself, that you see his greatest 
strength ; and it is therefore in a closely-pressed Crown 
prosecution, such as that in the recent Seddon case, that 
Sir Rufus Isaacs is most truly in character. When a 
man lets himself go you know all there is to know ; when 
he restrains himself you wonder what there is behind; 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs has an almost unique power of 
suggesting that behind his moderate and restrained 
utterances there lies a whole world of moral certainty 
and legal conviction. It is his advocate’s trade, of 
course ; and he brings to it the facile convictions of the 
Jew. 

Watch him in a long cross-examination; his coun- 
tenance, that has something both of Savonarola and 
Dante in it, is composed in a melancholy and thoughtful 
solemnity as he glances, now up at the lantern of the 
Court, as though to detach his mind from all influence 
of surrounding personality, and now at the witness, 
with a flash of wondering and incredulous disdain ; and 
now at the Judge, as at one who should see and observe 
how this witness is giving himself away. The ordinary 
tricks of cross-examination are disdained by him, or 
rather they are developed on his own lines into some- 
thing like an art. He is a great master of the pause 
before asking a question; a pause which must become 
excruciating for the hostile witness, while the questioner 
sways slowly backwards and forwards on his feet, and 
looks up at the roof, and then suddenly bends his eyes 
on the witness as though he should say: ‘‘I would 
spare you the question if I could, but I must ask it: 
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Do you remember drinking a cup of tea on the thirty- 
first of December last? ’’ In cross-examination he is 
thus very different from the terrible and formidable 
Mr. Muir, who fixes the witness with a pale eye, and 
in a loud, cold voice withers him with a question that 
is like a wind from the North Pole, or explodes upon 
him a suggestion that is like a broadside from a battle- 
ship. He is indeed like an old wooden fighting ship, 
bluff-bowed and unwieldy, but dreadful; Rufus Isaacs 
is like a steel destroyer, armed with silent and invisible 
weapons. The Attorney-General seems to have no pre- 
meditated plan of questions in his head ; he stands there, 
his hands clasped behind his back under his gown, 
swinging backwards and forwards, and seeming, after 
one of his long pauses, to be asking a question almost 
at random; and then, with eyebrows suddenly raised, 
and a look of alert attention on his face, he asks the 
next question as though it would never have occurred 
to him to ask it if it had not been suggested by the 
answer of the witness himself. And when the next 
answer comes he has a disturbing way of saying 
“* Yes ’’, aloud to himself, as though he had expected 
that answer, and as though it were all that was wanting 
to complete his case. The prisoner who is ultimately 
convicted through his advocacy must have a very 
terrible sensation of having been held at arm’s length 
by a disdainful and disgusted examiner, who carefully 
washes his hands after he has put him down again. 
And I think that penal servitude must come as a kind 
of peaceful relief after a very long duel with Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. 

In Parliament he has so far cut no great figure, and 
probably never will. He has the racial faults of being 
something of an opportunist and of taking short views ; 
also a characteristic trick of being too readily on the 
defensive, and of seeing in every criticism of things 
pertaining to his office a direct attack on both the 
office and the official. In private life he is known as a 
good fellow, willing to take trouble for other people as 
well as for himself, and not forgetful of unsuccessful 
barristers who were his friends in early days. Perhaps 
the most characteristic thing about his personality is 
to be found in two expressions of his face: the extra- 
ordinary merriment and humour of his smile, and the 
deep and almost melancholy gravity of his face in 
repose. And, since he is the Attorney-General, the 
mind which that countenance expresses has unusual 
power of carrying out its convictions. There is 
laughter in his smile; but there may be death in his 
frown. 


NEWSPAPER CHANGES. 
By Fitson Younc. 


N OT less sensitive to external conditions than is its 

flimsy page, the newspaper is a most valuable 
instrument for recording the convulsions, mild or other- 
wise, of the times. It is born anew every day; it is 
the mirror of every new day; like the machines that 
indicate the density of the atmosphere, its message 
changes in obedience to unseen conditions that are new 
more often than the sunrise. But in addition to these 
daily changes of face there are broader, deeper, slower 
changes, changes of character that mark the emergence 
from one period to another. Many signs seem to 
suggest that we are approaching the end of one of these 
periods, in which has been seen the success of a more 
excited form of journalism than this country had ever 
known before, and the consequent weakening of the 
more sober and educated influences that had won for 
English journalism its proud position, and the realis- 
ing of the halfpenny harvest. The final battle of the 
hhalfpenny journals will be an extremely interesting 
one, and the fusion of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ and the 
**Marning Leader’’ may be regarded as a preliminary 
-closing up of the ranks on the Radical side in prepara- 
tion for a determinative campaign. 

Twenty years ago English newspapers existed almost 
entirely in one or other of two sets of circumstances. 
Either the newspaper was an old-established business, 
-as respected and respectable as an old bank, conducted 


on certain definite, unalterable lines, in faithful accord- 
ance with a definite, unalterable political and commer- 
cial policy; or it was the organ of some political and 
social ambition, identified with either an individual or 
a society. In either case its conduct was in the manner 
of a family business—that fine institution that is so fast 
disappearing; the capital which sustained it was 
devoted to its purposes through generations; it repre- 
sented not only a certain standard of education and 
motive, but also a far from contemptible standard of 
professional and commercial efficiency. It has lately 
been the fashion to belittle the business abilities of the 
conductors of the old newspapers; but a little compari- 
son of their methods with those of the modern innovators 
proves far from favourable to the latter. Under the 
old system long views were taken ; there was a stability 
of method and of policy that was neither upset by 
momentary disadvantages, nor trimmed to suit them; 
and in the result a fabric was built up that was able 
to stand the political weather and to endure through 
long periods of competition. Some of these news- 
papers remain to-day monuments to the quality and 
character that built them up; and although their 
revenues are doubtless seriously diminished they retain 
a weight and influence that are beyond the reach of 
the newcomers. 

Everyone is of course familiar with the change that 
was inaugurated less than twenty years ago, when 
Alfred Harmsworth designed and brought out a half- 
penny paper that not only gave the news of the day 
in a carefully condensed form, but also provided other 
features which the intellectuality (and often, it must 
be confessed, the dulness) of the older papers forbade 
them to adopt. But not everyone realises the profound 
change of motive that is implied in this new develop- 
ment. Hitherto the owning and editing of newspapers, 
although extremely lucrative, had not been regarded 
primarily as a means of money-making; it was an 
occupation, a profession in the true sense of the word. 
Large sums of money were sacrificed in the cause 
of principles and convictions; proprietors took a large 
view of their responsibilities and of patriotism, and 
felt that, like public Ministers, they held their powers 
in trust for their country. It had never occurred to 
the capitalist as capitalist that the newspaper could 
afford a field for the exercise of his activities and be 
exploited for his advantage until the ‘‘ Daily Mail”’, 
by the skill with which it was designed and the real 
ability with which it was conducted, showed that a 
new path had been opened to the making of fortunes 
in England. 

When once newspapers began to be conducted with 
the making of money on the largest possible scale as 
their first and most important object, things began to 
take a new turn in the profession of journalism. 
Formerly there had been but two kinds of daily paper 
in England—the kind that sought to direct public 
opinion, and the kind that sought to represent it. But 
there soon came a third kind, which deliberately set 
itself to serve and please popular taste, to minister to 
popular crazes of the moment and, later, to rouse and 
gratify popular passion. It will easily be seen how 
great were the changes ‘made possible for the news- 
paper once its ideal became an ideal of entertainment 
rather than of leadership. The entertainment offered, 
moreover, was necessarily that which should appeal to 
the largest possible public ; it must never be above their 
heads; as a result, it was addressed to the lowest intelli- 
gence of the mass aimed at, and so appealed more or 
less to all. The new kind of newspaper (and here was 
one of its merits) reached a class that had never made 
a habit of reading newspapers before, and began to 
educate them in public affairs. Here was its great 
opportunity—an opportunity which it cannot be said 
to have used to the best advantage. It had the educa- 
tion of a not inconsiderable part of the public very much 
in its own hands; and it secured for itself, among vast 
numbers of the intellectually emerging, that sense of 
loyalty, credulity and expectancy which is so valuable 
an assistance to those who wish to lead or educate. 
And it was here I think that the great opportunity 
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was missed ; the new journalism did not seek to attract 
those men, the salt of the journalist’s profession, who 
by education, training and seriousness of aim would 
have had this education of the great emergent mass 
really at heart. Instead, the new journalism produced 
a new kind of journalist. There was formerly a very 
sharp dividing line in the ranks of the profession. 
There were the sub-editors and reporters, men of very 
wide experience, often of wide general education, and 
trained to high skill in the sound if somewhat conserva- 
tive methods of their profession; these were the men 
who dealt with the collection and arrangement of news. 
Above them was the editorial staff, consisting of writers 
and critics pure and simple—men of liberal education, 
often brilliant specialists in their own subjects and 
trained also to the exercise of a clear-headed critical 
faculty on politics, art and letters from day to day. 
The new journalism, however, the whole note of which 
was compression, found that the reporters and sub- 
editors of the old school were too conservative to be 
drilled into the presentment of news in a tabloid form, 
and that the editorial and critical journalists were 
possessed of absurd and uncommercial things called 
principles—possessed of a conscience, moreover, 
literary, artistic or political, which they declined to 
outrage at the bidding of commercial interests. 

It became necessary, then, to invent a new type of 
journalist ; in the case of reporters, men without tradi- 
tions ; in the case of politicians and critics, men, if not 
without conscience, at any rate with a conscience so 
youthful and plastic that it could be moulded to the 
requirements of the new order. At the same time the 
new journalism was informed with a democratic spirit ; 
a good degree at one of the Universities was no longer 
regarded as indispensable to a high position; the new 
ranks were thrown open to whosoever by sheer ability 
and adaptability could fit himself to occupy them. Aill 
the young opportunists who could handle a pen, who 
had the gift of seizing the essentials of a situation, 
found themselves suddenly offered a chance not only 
of newspaper fame, but of monetary emolument far 
greater than what was possible for them in any other 
walk of life. I myself have seen the rise of a tatter- 
demalion stamp-licker and minor office boy to an 
editorial position which he has gained and held by sheer 
cleverness and sharpness; and, if I am to say what I 
really believe, by dishonesty and entire lack of con- 
science and moral character also. 

In the meantime the journalist of the old order has 
been and is having rather a bad time. This he has 
in some measure brought upon himself. I have spoken 
of a class of editorial journalists, educated men with 
some earnestness, sense and responsibility and more or 
less brilliant endowment of wit, who are the salt of their 
profession; but there is another kind who has done 
much to damage his profession in the eyes of the 
business-like proprietor. This is the literary or 
journalistic hack ; often a man of sound education and 
high ability who has drifted, in the absence of any 
serious vocation in life, to the writing of articles on 
all and every subject. I do not mean a man who has 
the writer’s vocation and the desire to express himself ; 
I mean the man who once in his youth mildly enjoyed 
the sensation of seeing himself in print, and who from 
that has drifted into the condition of writing for his 
sustenance a number of articles per week ; articles that 
are fairly accurate, but deadly dull. They are dull 
because the man really puts nothing of himself into 
them; he reaches down his encyclopedia or his note- 
book, garners the few necessary facts and references, 
flavours with a quotation or two, and fills up with the 
dense sawdust of journalistic verbiage. This is the 
man who has brought his profession into disrepute, 
because he is not and never has been serious in the 
doing of it; because he is willing to sell his yards of 
stuff for certain guineas per yard, caring only about 
the guineas and not about the yards ; the supply, indeed, 
being only limited by the supply of guineas. Nothing 
so entirely dark, sordid or unreal has ever been evolved 
since man became articulate than this writer of 


sawdust ‘articles ; and in so far as the new journalism 
has made things difficult for him and discouraged his 
existence, it has done England a service. 


A DISCOURSE OF ‘“ THE DOUBLE GAME ”—I, 
By Joun Parmer. 


fF: VERYONE was agreed on Wednesday of last 

week—except, of course, Sir Arthur Pinero—that 
Robert Browning is the greatest dramatic poet since 
Shakespeare. Partly because this is precisely true, and 
partly because Browning is prominently in the public 
mind for no other reason than that he was born exactly 
a hundred years ago, I shall in the course of this article 
appeal to his conception of the poet’s function in trying 
to clear away one or two fundamental misunderstand- 
ings as to the meaning of terms so hopelessly cor« 
rupt and misused as ‘‘realism’’, ‘‘naturalism”’, 
** idealism ’’, ‘* romanticism’, etc. It is a good rule for 
critics, who should be painfully aware of the necessity 
of clear thinking, to distrust all words in ‘‘ism’’. 
There are, and always will be, slovenly writers who 
conceal, not only from their readers, but from them- 
selves, that in building up impressive sentences with an 
inserted ‘‘ism’’ at precisely the point where in plain 
English their puzzle-headedness would stand revealed 
they merely darken counsel, and bar the way to that 
salutary sense of difficulty which is the beginning 
of wisdom. The mere presence of a barbarously 
imported foreign termination upon the end of a word 
which is able to live quite comfortably without it is 
ground for suspicion. If you are able to say that a 
thing is ‘‘natural’’, you should very particularly pry 
into the merits of an opinion that requires you at a 
critical stage of the argument to say that it is 
‘naturalistic’. For where is the virtue of that 
** istic”? ? 

Mr. Maurice Baring has often delighted me with 
Dead Letters’? and ‘‘ Diminutive Dramas’. I 
seemed to see in those papers a man of wide reading, a 
rare sense of fun, and a keen instinct for form and style. 
I am therefore unwilling to state with the firmness and 
confidence necessary to the illustration of my theme that 
‘“The Double Game’’, produced last week at the 
‘Kingsway ’’, is a play thoroughly to be reprobated. 
Mr. Baring will, of course, understand that so vigorous 
an opinion is the result of taking him seriously as 
a dramatist. One approaches a production at the 
‘* Kingsway ”’ in an entirely different spirit from a pro- 
duction at one of the ordinary West End theatres. 
To approach a play at one of the ordinary West End 
theatres seriously the critic would have to answer 
Coleridge’s celebrated test for the man who claims to 
have seen a ghost. Either he was mad to begin with, 
or he is mad as a result. In seriously finding fault 
with Mr. Baring I am not putting ‘‘ The Double 
Game’’ somewhere below ‘‘ The Glad Eye’’. On the 
contrary. 

I will not say that Mr. Baring’s play is ‘‘ naturalis< 
tic’? ; and forthwith bury him in a ditch with Mr. George 
Moore. I prefer to put it that Mr. Baring—as, to a 
less extent, Mr. Galsworthy—is true to life in the false 
sense of being untrue to himself. I will try, with the 
help of Robert Browning, to explain what I mean; 
preluding, however, that in talking generally about 
the mysterious processes of imagination it is difficult 
to know what you are talking about, and a thousand 
times more difficult to convey what you are, or are not, 
talking about to anyone else. 

The vaguest of critics is under an impression that 
he means something when he describes a play—say—of 
Mr. Galsworthy as naturalistic, and in this way seeks 
to distinguish it from a play of Shakespeare or Mr. 
Yeats. The mischief is that the existence of so vile 
and dishonest a word as “‘ naturalistic ’’ blinds him to 
the true nature of the distinction. If he were compelled 
to describe Mr. Galsworthy’s play simply as ‘‘ natural’’, 
he would at once feel there was something wrong. He 
would say, Are not the plays of Shakespeare natural ?— 
and, if so, what on earth do I mean by distinguishing 
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them by this particular epithet from the plays of Mr. 
Galsworthy? The same difficulty arises if we choose 
the alternative pair of words, real and realistic. In 
what sense is ‘‘ The Silver Box’’ more ‘‘ real’’ than 
“*Cymbeline’’ ? If Mr. Galsworthy be ‘real ’’ in the 
sense of being true, is Shakespeare therefore false ? 

There is no_ strict antithesis between what is 
classical ’’ or ‘‘ romantic’’ and what is “ natural ”’ 
in art. The true antithesis is between good art and 
bad; and there is no other antithesis that greatly 
matters. The distinction between the ‘‘ classical ’’ and 
the ‘‘ natural’’ is merely a distinction of method, almost 
as immaterial in itself to the quality of the work as the 
distinction between writing it with a Pickwick and 
writing it with a Waverley pen. A slovenly use of 
terms like ‘‘ realism’’ and ‘‘ naturalism ’’ has fostered 
an absurd idea that there is a class of artists who 
actually aim at observing and copying the facts of life ; 
and that this class of artists must be sharply contrasted 
with another class which aims at fashioning an ideal 
world from imagination. The mere statement of so 
absurd a view bristles with contradictions. To talk of 
an artist copying the facts of life is nonsense. He 
would not be an artist. If he were, he would, as an 
artist, be vastly inferior to a pool of standing water. 
Nevertheless, there is obviously a difference between 
Mr. Yeats’ ‘‘ Deirdre’’ and Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The 
Silver Box ’’. If you cannot account for it by putting 
one into a world of dreams and the other into the 
twentieth century, you must account for it in some other 
way. There is, of course, a very real distinction, which 
makes it the more deplorable that it has been overlaid 
with persistent misuse. All art must come by way of 
the artist’s imaginative vision of things; and it is 
inherently a false distinction to describe one sort of art 
as imagined, and another sort as copied, or even as 
selected. The so-called realist does not describe what 
he sees—always supposing he is an artist; but, just 
like Racine or Shakespeare, he absorbs into his heart 
and brain the facts of life. They are his raw material, 
just as they are the raw material of the classic or the 
romantic. It is when the process of imaginative 
assimilation is complete that the difference between the 
schools—simply a difference in presentation—begins to 
appear. The artist has now made the material his own; 
it is blood of his blood, and bone of his bone; and he 
is great in proportion as this imaginative assimilation 
is deep and full. This is the mysterious process of 
creation, almost unconscious as all the great poets have 
witnessed ; and, according as the process is complete, 
so will the created thing, whatever form it may assume, 
live of itself and compel mankind to receive it for vital 
truth. 

What, then, is the difference of method which has 
led so many to misunderstand what is commonly known 
as ‘‘realism’’ ? At bottom it is merely a question as 
to whether the artist prefers his characters in trousers 
or in toga. Some dramatists, for instance, having 
collected, in observation of life and in heart-searching, 
the raw material of their drama, prefer, when they have 
made it their own, to throw it back into a cunning 
semblance of the form in which it was first derived. 
Ibsen took this way in the sociological plays. He 
observed his facts from life; lived with them, sometimes 
for years, in imagination; and, at the last, when the 
moment came to give them shape and tongue, he chese 
to present them as illusively of the texture of the 
medium from which they were originally derived. 
Ibsen, as an artist, must therefore be judged, not as 
ignorantly he often has been, on the fidelity of his 
sociological plays to the facts of life; but by the three 
supreme tests of every artist, no matter what way he 
chooses to build his illusion. First, was his vision 
perfect of the world?—did he choose his material from 
life as a just man, whose view of things is balanced 
and true? Second, had he the imaginative power to 
make this material his own?—was he able to breathe 
upon the body of what he saw, to give it life, and bring 
it into the world of its own motion? Third, was he 
sufficiently the master of craft, in giving a local habi- 
tation to his vision, to build the illusion of truth in the 


medium he chose?—could he, in fact, as the formal 
artist successfully observe the conventions he accepted ? 
It is at this third stage that the distinction comes in 
between the so-called ‘‘ realist’? and the ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
—namely, in the choice of the method of illusion— 
whether it be Shakespeare’s method with Bottom and 
Titania, or Mr. Shaw’s method with Mr. Tanner and 
Miss Whitefield. The reason why Mr. Shaw is inferior to 
Shakespeare is not that he chooses to give to his people 
the illusion of being contemporary ratepayers, whereas 
Shakespeare chooses to give to his people the illusion 
of being fairies, but (1) that Shakespeare’s vision of 
life was more just than Mr. Shaw’s, (2) that Shake- 
speare’s imaginative power was more intense than Mr. 
Shaw’s, (3) that Shakespeare more successfully sustains 
the illusion that Titania is a fairy than Mr. Shaw 
sustains the illusion that Miss Whitefield is the woman 
one meets in the Tube. Shakespeare, in fact, is 
superior to Mr. Shaw at all points of the artist’s 
progress. 

I am not yet ready for Mr. Maurice Baring, nor have 
I been able to arrive at Robert Browning’s contribution 
to this discussion. But I am at the end of my space. 
I must return to the subject in another article. 


A FRENCH CAREER. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE old man, once a boy, whose Reminiscences * 
provide us with the subject of this article is 
M. Ernest Lavisse, of the Sorbonne and the French 
Academy, a remarkable historian, a very remarkable 
professor, a good editor, once a sort of moral guide for 
a considerable section of the French students, and 
during the few years in which the term had some mean- 
ing a prince of the democracy. For fifty years he 
wrote and talked and lectured and made his mark and 
never sat down to rest—for he was active and am- 
bitious—but at last he had three months’ leisure and 
then he sat down and wrote a book about himself. He 
had the good luck not to have been so far exactly a 
literary man—he was rather a specialist—he had never 
drawn on his most personal vein; he knew that the 
best style is that nearest to us, but his reserve of 
sensations and impressions was as yet untouched. It 
is not surprising that in such fortunate circumstances 
he should have written a good book. In fact these 
‘* Souvenirs ’’ are delightful. 

M. Lavisse has always had a deep devotion to his 
native district. He is a Frenchman of the old school, 
well-read but untravelled, with deep roots in his own 
past, and little else than intellectual curiosity. Such 
men hardly care for foreign places. Year after year 
M. Lavisse returns for his holidays to his little town of 
Le Nouvion, half-way between Saint-Quentin and Laon ; 
he has his own house there, knows everybody and is 
known to everybody. Every summer the ‘‘ Temps ”’ 
publishes his address to the school children, and I 
remember the days when this publication was a literary 
event. Three or four times a year I pass Le Nouvion 
in the train. I am used to the pastoral landscape—very 
like some parts of Kent—but I always give a glance 
to the little town so cosy-looking between its meadows 
on one side and the forest on the other. The Duc 
d’Aumale spént many a summer in a plain brick mansion 
just on the border of the woods, and few princes 
conjure up more pleasant associations; but he was 
a prince in a bourgeois town, and the real citizen of 
the old commune is M. Lavisse, who may have grown 
out of it but never grew above it. 

His history, as read in his ‘‘ Souvenirs ”’, is typically 
that of many an intelligent son of a poor French family. 
I do not think anything really parallel could be found 
in England. In those sequestered districts of compara- 
tively comfortable regions there is no other emigra- 
tion than that caused by the natural appetite of the 
Frenchman for official situations. Half-a-dozen men 


* “Souvenirs.’’ Par Ernest Lavisse. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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in two thousand rise in the Customs or the Postal ser- 
vice, while the rest stay at home as their forebears did 
before thém. The result is that a whole country-side 
will be peopled by some scores of families, a few rami- 
fications growing rich, the others remaining poor, but 
with no class feeling creeping in. These people bearing 
the same name know they have the same blood, and 
though the richer ones may not often leave their com- 
fortable farmhouses, their poor cousins are always 
welcome there. The only shade of pride discernible 
is the satisfaction of success, but everybody can hope 
to become the equal of everybody. The ‘‘ tenant’’ 
attitude is unknown. 

A great deal of the charm of M. Lavisse’s book arises 
from this peculiar atmosphere. His father was a 
peasant’s son who did better at school than his com- 
rades and had some experience in a notary’s office 
before marrying and setting up a little haberdasher’s 
business. The family was poor no doubt, and the 
premises were narrow. The boy Lavisse slept with 
his grandmother, a dear old woman who had only left 
her little place two days in her life, and had cried on 
finding that the bells of the village where she was 
visiting rang differently from those of Le Nouvion. 
He was clad more than simply and wore sabots in 
winter. But his father was an intelligent, enterprising 
man who gradually rose in public estimation and was 
appointed lieutenant of the fire brigade when the 
appointment had to be signed by the Emperor. The 
small mercer owed not any man, and his relations had 
no cause for being ashamed of him. In fact, he and 
his family were invited everywhere, and it is to the 
boyish recollections of M. Lavisse of country treats that 
we owe the rich little sketches of Baron, the Erloy 
cousin whose house dated from the ‘‘ year of the 
peace ’’ 1660; uncle Regis Levent, the brewer, who 
made his wife his treasurer and spirited away the money 
he gave her; uncle Godelle, who had seen Louis XVI. 
on his way to the scaffold, had taken orders during the 
Revolution and become a Voltairien afterwards, and 
would always strike up songs, at sound of which the 
little boy was speedily turned out by his mother ; uncle 
Garbe, whom the Emperor—-the great first, not the in- 
ferior second—had once called by his Christian name, 
etc. All these people are delightfully natural and 
simple, and delightfully natural and simple are the far- 
away impressions of M. Lavisse; no Academician could 
tell more charmingly of his first discovering that well-off 
people drank eau de Vichy, and not plain spring water. 
Add that the boy was—as is always the case with intel- 
ligent children—chiefly interested in his oldest relatives, 
and that his remembrances have the more point from 
the vicinity of the great heroic times. His grandmother 
never saw anybody reading a newspaper without ask- 
ing: ‘‘ What’s the news of the war? ”’ 

Young Lavisse, like his father, had a good head for 
learning, and he was soon regarded as a little fellow 
who must make his way. Poor as he was, his father 
seized the first opportunity to have him taught the 
elements of Latin, and a scholarship at the Laon College 
became the great object of the family. Thanks to the 
boy’s abilities and to the interest of an influential cousin, 
the scholarship was obtained, and Ernest Lavisse found 
himself on the high-road to success through educa- 
tion which so many Frenchmen must remember with 
gratitude. Here again nothing could be more charac- 
teristically French than the narrative of M. Lavisse’s 
experiences at Laon, and later on in the Parisian 
school, to which his brains were his only introduction. 

Our literature is full of the descriptions of pensions 
and lvcées between 1830 and 1870. I do not know of 
any so sincere in its good humour and occasionally 
vulgar outspokenness as that which M. Lavisse gives 
us of the life of a foundationer. He was happy enough 
at Laon in the shade of the cathedral which fascinated 
him. Only once did he meet an individual boorish 
enough to remind him that he paid his terms by con- 
Struing better than the others, and the ushers and 
professors, of whom he makes such amusing portraits— 
not the least unexpected that of his English professor, 


a decayed gentleman from Jersey—were all kind, if they 
all were characters. At the Pension Massin in Paris 
he was also treated humanely, but there he knew what 
it was to live in a house made for fifty and holding three 
hundred, and he felt the drudgery of always being 
expected to shine at public examinations in exchange for 
one’s board. He did shine, however, year after year, 
and when we leave him, much against our will, towards 
his eighteenth year, we know that the next chapter 
ought to be one of dawning celebrity, and that the poor 
scholar from Le Nouvion is not far from taking duty 
as tutor to the Prince Impérial. As it is, in the con- 
cluding chapters we can see the tall walls of the Pension 
Massin stormed by the light and warmth of the outside. 
A grisette, an authentic grisette from a tale of Musset’s, 
appears at a window in a neighbouring attic, and the 
great war between the worshippers of the latter poet 
and those of Hugo is carried on in the schoolyards with 
full as much brilliance as in the Latin Quarter outside. 
After witnessing the transmutation of the little peasant 
into a Parisian, we see the initiation of the schoolboy 
in the passions of a man. To the foreigner this must 
be an instructive slice of French life, to us it is the 
hundredth but never-wearying version of the birth of 
a French youth to literature and politics when litera- 
ture and politics were at their most interesting. In 
its directness and variety the so-called simple book of 
M. Lavisse is no mean work, and would be a valuable 
document even if it were not such excellent literature. 


A DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 
By C. H. Cottins Baker. 


WE work the word decorative very hard just now, 
but seem, many of us, curiously vague as to 
its meaning. A desperately dull portrait, in seven- 
teenth-century costume, is a good decorative piece, 
according to the dealers; a Venetian Holy Family, by 
an unidentified negligibility, on the same showing 
is a decorative painting. Were it a Bellini it would 
not occur to anyone thus to label it ; the pictures known 
as ‘‘teaboards’’’ are thus classed; a Holbein or Van 
Dyck never. Then there is otr modern use of the 
phrase ; I think Abbey must have been one of the first 
recent painters so distinguished from his fellows. Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Miss Brickdale, the Abbey and the 
Brangwyn Schools, all used to be decorative. Next in 
turn came Post-Impressionists, and here we have Mr. 
Wolmark labelling forty-one of his forty-three exhibits 
in the Goupil Gallery ‘‘ Decorative Arrangement ”’. 

Tacitly we understand from such description some- 
thing arbitrarily unnatural, or flat as we might say. 
We all recognise, for instance, that Abbey simply could 
not reveal the living spirit; but we pass his Lyceum 
tableaux as decorative. The ‘‘ teaboards ’’ I have men- 
tioned of course lack the life revelation and content of 
authentic masterpieces; they are just incompetent 
reflections of good artists’ work. But as all artists up 
to the nineteenth century were trained in some sort of 
design tradition, these inferior things certainly appear 
decorative beside modern photographic portraiture. 
Within the last few years the cult of decoration for its 
own detached self has grown, so that at last we have 
this queer position—a decorative convention wholly dis- 
tinct from the art that seeks to express life and nature. 
Once upon a time this spécialité of decorative arrange- 
ment was never mentioned, simply because there was 
no divorce between design and portraiture, landscape 
or figure subjects. They were interdependent inevit- 
able complements. All this present special mention of 
‘* decorative ’’ is the outcome of illogical thought and 
the importation of Japanese traditions. A man in per- 
fect health does not make elaborate protestations that 
his heart or lungs are sound ; so good art implies sound 
decoration, and sound decoration good art. 

Decoration thus is not an insulated property ; it is 
one indispensable organ in a body, and to define it we 
should have te define good art. First and foremost it is 
stimulating and enhancing; self-conscious and obvious 
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decoration bores one in an hour, and so fails of being 
good. Then, since the craving for pattern, rhythm, 
form, is fundamental in our humanity, decoration must 
select and emphasise one of Nature’s inexhaustible 
designs and dispose it within a given space. As a rule 
the great masters seem to have emphasised almost 
subconsciously some rhythm that absorbed them in 
Nature, and it stands to reason that the greatest designs 
are the least obvious, the least communicable, and those 
that spring from the union of rarely selective minds 
with Nature. Crude decoration, suave arabesques like 
Boucher’s later work, and above all ‘‘ decorativeness ”’ 
laid on externally like lacquer, are only comparable with 
barrel-organ tunes and descriptive reports. 

If we bring this kind of consideration to bear on Mr. 
Wolmark’s decorative arrangements, we see that he 
protests too much; that practically all his exhibits are 
bad decoration because they lack some of the indispens- 
able pictorial elements. They lack vitality—the expres- 
sion of life; they lack repose because they are obvious 
and crude; and regarded merely on the simple ground 
of pattern-making they lack emphasis and significant 
selection. Indeed they are, for what they do profess, 
extremely unscientific, showing an undeveloped sense 
of rhythm, both in colour and silhouette. Why 
is it decorative to treat massed foliage like boat- 
sails in No. 19; why decorative to paint the shadow 
on a face like a mask (No. 40); and to use a 
convention apparently derived from the leading in 
stained glass? Of course Mr. Wolmark is consciously 
improving on Nature, as he might say, postulating that 
she is not decorative. Nor is she, seen by a camera, 
unselected and unemphasised. On the other hand, 
Nature is inexhaustible and for developed perceptions 
constantly revealing. What I might call home-made 
designs reveal nothing but obvious conventions. Square 
pats of paint, arbitrary false tone, sail-like trees, 
trousers falling in the angular shapes of biscuit tins, 
and covering no human structure (No. 3), all restrict 
us within the dull limits of the obvious, and are 
immeasurably less decorative than Nature. If by 
** decorative ’’ we must recognise a convention that 
dispenses with the spiritual transcendent subtlety of 
life, we accept a shallow, worthless compromise. For 
after all the object of art is to show us things we 
cannot see unaided; Mr. Wolmark’s idea of decora- 
tively-arranged boat-sails in No. 18, one of his best 
paintings, falls so flat beside the nervous lines and 
purity of form in the real thing as to clip imagination’s 
wings. 

Mr. Leech, at the same gallery, while making no 
especial protestations, is more decorative. He has a 
good idea of plan and rhythm. But none of his pic- 
tures has the emphasis needed for true decoration. He 
does not seem to have been especially struck by a 
dominant design in Nature, to which he would have to 
sacrifice rival motifs. Beyond question this need for 
sacrifice is one of the artist’s greatest problems; there 
is so much he would cling on to, vainly struggling to 
bring all ashore. But too often, unable to decide what 
really is indispensable, he wrecks the lot. By sacri- 
fices Mr. Talmage, who is exhibiting at the Chenil 
Gallery, would escape the charge of literalness that may 
be made against his landscape. For his is a sincere 
and by no means obvious perception of Nature, and a 
sensitive feeling for colour. The ‘‘ Elm Tree” and 
“‘ Breezy Pastures’’ are as good landscapes in their 
kind as one may see, but somehow they fail to liberate. 
This giant elm, standing high and solitary, should tower 
into aloof mystery, the especial spirit of great trees. In 
such a tree, if we observe just values of significance, it 
is not the frilled sprays of foliage, the serrated edges 
that really ‘‘tell’’. It is the static structure, the sense 
of silence, experience and of power to outlast our child- 
ren’s children that uplifts us. Whether the sacrifice of 
material obvious facts to more spiritual facts can be 
made by one who at the time has not power to perceive 
the higher grade is another matter. In art, as in any- 


thing, deep perceptions are uncommon. 
An amusing show, frankly decorative in intention, is 
M. Jean Ray’s ‘“‘ Nos Enfants ”’, in the Goupil Gallery. 


For a smoking-room or billiard-room these drawings 
are admirably designed. They give us a grown-up’s 
smart conception of commencement de siécle children; 
the children smart modistes combine with unhealthy 
precocity to turn out. M. Ray would not claim serious 
interpretation as one of his aims; amusing satire, with 
a tribe of tiny actresses as protagonists, is his busi- 
ness. His drawing of animals is better than of 
children ; his sense for arrangement is most happy, and 
his colour, with the exception of his greens, agreeable. 
If Mr. Wolmark’s decorative arrangements are rather 
boring, M. Ray’s are capital fun. 

I have barely space in which to allude to a perfect 
piece of decoration—Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ Twilight ’’, in the 
‘“postage stamp ’’ room at the Academy. The artist’s 
mood is here so ravelled up with his expression, his 
design is so integral to his deep sentiment that there is 
no divorce between life and decoration. They are fused 
and mutually dependent. Less fine because less felt, 
from the standpoint of life expression, are Mr. 
Crawhall’s decorative interpretations of animal and bird 
form and colour, in the Paterson Gallery, Bond Street. 
These, incomparable in their way, are frankly screen- 
like in motif. Without an intimate expression of cha- 
racter they are extraordinary in tone subtilty and in their 
mastery of surface decoration and medium. Studied 
chronologically they reveal the reason for Mr. 
Crawhall’s superiority over short-cut decorators; they 
show us that his synthesis and brilliant caligraphy grew 
naturally from an unusual perception of Nature’s 
subtilty. 


ABOUT SALONS. 
By Lapy Sysit GRANT. 


HERE is no doubt that many women of the present 
day secretly long to hold a salon. They find 
something irresistibly attractive in the vision of well- 
lit rooms full of clever and attractive people: here a 
game of cards, there the sparkling of epigrams, a duel 
of wit between two brilliant beings surrounded by an 
appreciative circle of admirers, over there a talented 
artist receiving the congratulations of those who have 
seen his latest picture, and still more fervid praise from 
those who have not enjoyed the privilege. 

By the fire stands a poet reciting some choice verses 
to an attentive group; and, in the distance, faint music 
speaks of a patronage that is not accorded to one or 
two of the muses alone; while in the secret chambers 
of her imagination the visionary sees a charming 
picture of herself—as hostess—gracefully reclining 
upon a brocaded sofa and receiving the homage and 
compliments of her appreciative guests. 

Let us try to realise the modern obstacles to such a 
scheme: amongst the chief being absence of leisure; 
for such an element there is no room in our lives now; 
and without leisure there can be no salon. I imagine 
that it must take time to compose a literary gem that 
is to be recited before the scathing and merciless 
criticism of an audience composed entirely of our 
intimate personal friends. 

Again, how was the repartee managed? Did you 
retire to a distant chair and hatch an epigram, so to 
speak? Or did you bring it with you written down? 

Either practice would be almost impossible to-day : 
in the first instance for the reason already given (the 
lack of time). How would it be possible for anyone, 
however clever, to hatch an epigram between the items 
of a crowded evening—dinner party, opera, dances— 
during which the salon itself can only be squeezed in 
somehow with the greatest difficulty. | Unthinkable! 
As to the second instance: if the wit were a woman— 
pockets being now extinct, where would she conceal and 
carry the witticism—in the case of a written jest? 
Also, have we (men or women) any of us handwritings 
that we can read ourselves? Print is out of the 
question: a typewritten bon mot would look most 
suspicious. 

Then we come to another problem: the fatal 
facility of movement given by motors at the present 
time. Years ago sedan chairs and chariots caused 
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movement to be cumbersome; the fashion, both in 
clothes and vehicles, made it difficult to speed from 
one entertainment to another: the mere setting out 
from home was a little ceremony in itself; while the 
slightest doubt about the sobriety of your chair-men 
or the quality of the weather gave you pause—and your 
hostess breathing-space. In any case what was i:nown 
as society being comparatively small her mind was 
fairly at ease. Nowadays there is nothing to prevent 
five or six hundred people splashing up in motors on 
the rainiest night. 

You naturally argue that the hostess should restrict 
her invitations; but this would be difficult, if not 
dangerous. She would run the risk of some dis- 
appointed and embittered intellect starting an opposition 
party, making a point of poaching upon her preserves 
and of snatching her brightest stars. Also, she could 
not risk withholding invitations for fear of anyone 
possessing some spark of intelligence which had 
hitherto eluded her detection, and which a few experi- 
ences of salon life might draw forth—just as that odd, 
dry plant the rose of Jericho suddenly expands when 
placed in a glass of fresh water. 

Imagine your annoyance if Cousin Virginia, denied 
the entrée to your ‘‘ Saturday evenings ’’, delighted a 
rival assembly with an exquisite satire upon the British 
Constitution? Or suppose you to have purposely for- 
gotten the address of that shadow over your childhood 
and adolescence—the family friend—and the whole 
of the next day is blighted (and just think how easily 
an English Sunday can be blighted) by hearing that 
he gratified that same ruthless competitor by rendering, 
unasked, a spirited glee with matchless grace—as a 
solo; accomplishing this unique effort (the perfect ren- 
dering of tenor, bass, and falsetto) to the universal 
stupefaction. Then there are the modern laws of copy- 
right. Let us assume that after much trouble you have 
induced a playwright to oblige with a little playlet, and 
that you have (perhaps with less trouble) induced him 
to act the principal part therein. He would be terribly 
upset by finding that it had all been cabled immediately 
to America, and that after this one performance, given 
gratis, all his hopes of emolument would have vanished. 
Shakespeare, of course, is a handy resource where 
catastrophes of this kind are to be avoided; but then 
Shakespeare would be a little old-fashioned in an up- 
to-date salon, and could not, I fear, act as a draw. 
Then would you, as hostess, be able to stand the strain 
of encouraging, soothing, and flattering all the rival 
talent? A labour arduous enough to turn any woman’s 
hair grey (which of course did not matter in the days 
of powdered wigs). 

I confess to being a heretic about salons. Surely 
time has handed us down softened and flattered pictures 
concerning this form of entertainment? You know the 
portraits of the Dutch school? The originals must 
have been singularly unpleasant-looking persons—for 
the most part: the male beings generally belonging to 
that type erroneously reputed to be beloved of women— 
namely, of the masterful kind ; and the females usually 
of the cow-elephant variety. Yet we stand lost in 
admiration now that they have been softened and 
mellowed by the kindly hand of the centuries, and people 
(both those who know and otherwise) would make any 
sacrifice to possess one of these masterpieces. 

I am sure that if I had lived in the days of salons, 
in the improbable event of my being bidden to one, 
I should have found the evening excessively 
tedious. It would have been impossible for me to avoid 
sharing the immense boredom of those who were, so to 
speak, in the character of audience, and who, having 
nothing to contribute to the programme, came from a 
sense of duty, or rather of fashion, and in order to 
talk about it next day. They, however, would be less 
depressing than others who, having nothing to say, 
were nevertheless unable to refrain from saying it. 
At an entertainment of this description it is difficult 
to make a successful effort at exit: and so one would 
sit through several hours of mental affliction caused 
by the “‘original’’ blank verse, ‘‘ original’ musical 
composition, and ‘‘ original ’’ scintillating conversation 


of one’s friends : the last greatly helped by quotations, 
since inverted commas are fortunately only visible 
in prirt. 

Of course, Time has also obliterated the politely 
concealed yawns, the tactless if friendly welcome of 
old chestnuts, the coldness when jests fell flat, and the 
unseemly dash for supper as a: longed-for termination 
to the proceedings—deplored only by the baulked 
raconteur who, having laboriously led up to his best 
story, was prevented from telling it by the general 
exodus. 

We still possess the lovely old furniture, the attrac- 
tive snuff-boxes, the beautiful embroideries of that 
bygone age ; and, if they could only speak, much illusion 
might be swept away: we should probably realise how 
many of these social efforts had failed, while others 
(notably those organised by ladies whose capabilities 
are best described by saying that they belonged rather 
to that order of salon to which the word ‘“‘lit”’’ is 
affixed in the French language) lost the high intellectual 
atmosphere with which they were originally surrounded ; 
and, finally, how many more, mercifully forgotten, died 
of their own dulness ? 

Upon the whole our own bran-pie form of entertain- 
ment offers far more opportunity for joyous anticipation 
and amusement: the dinner parties where nobody is 
ever introduced to anyone, and where you may be 
sitting next to the long-sought ideal at last, or—what 
is, of course, far more fun—to the exact opposite ; the 
dances where you rush up to the ballroom—shaking 
hands with one unknown, and taking equally rapid 
flight downstairs after having circled wildly round a 
crowded floor to the strains of a band playing at express 
speed; having sampled the garden—if there is one 
(there need not be the same hurry about this)—and 
so on to some other gaiety elsewhere. 

Foreigners complain about our want of manners: 
we should instantly retort by commenting upon their 
lack of imagination. What can be so exciting and so 
full of possibilities as the unknown, whether in hostess 
or anything else? If, as some cynics pretend, the 
reality is never worth the dream—please leave us the 
dream : the possible beginning of friendship or some- 
thing more (this of course is addressed to spinsters 
only), the sudden meeting with the spirits of mirth and 
of merriment, and, better still, the unexpected arrival 
of a kindred spirit: all these amid the struggle and 
squash of revels, where, according to our unique British 
custom, the most extreme stiffness and the most casual 
informality walk hand in hand. 

You see there is so little left to the imagination now— 
when aeroplanes are as common as birds, and when 
the North Pole will become so shortly the most fashion- 
able of winter resorts, if not too overcrowded. If 
there is nothing hidden upon the face if the earth, how 
nice still not to know who it is who sits next you when 
you dine out ; and we should be thankful that our kine- 
matographic life in London still affords the quality of 
mystery and unexpectedness so lacking in the days of 
salons, when everyone knew the other only too well, 
and had only too much time in which to improve upon 
that melancholy knowledge. 


A GAEL. 
By AN ANGLO-IRISHMAN. 


BOUT fifteen years ago certain persons struck upon 
the interesting idea of reviving Irish, and began 
to build up the Gaelic League. They announced at 
once that here was a national enterprise in which all 
Irishmen, laying aside all differences of race, religion 
and political opinion, might join. Irish history, said 
the League in effect, is resumed in the conflict of the 
Gael with the Pale, the Pale has hitherto won all along 
the line, witness the fact that the language of the Pale, 
English, is now the language of all Ireland, but our pro- 
posal to destroy its achievement is one that must com- 
mend itself to the approval of every Irishman, whatever 
his tradition and origin ! 
Such splendid audacity took away th> breath of the 
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Englishry—‘ English” in this context means such of 
us Irish as cannot trace our descent from Gaelic- 
speaking ancestors—a few of whom bought grammars 
and even began to study the ancient tongue. _True, 
they seldom got further than the alphabet, for this race 
has not the gift of languages, and even when they 
reached the third book of O’Growney and had made 
a sentimental journey to the Aran Islands they did not 
feel much more ‘‘ Irish’? than before. Still they con- 
tinued to subscribe to the philosophy of the League and 
also to its funds. This revolt against the despotism of 
fact appealed to their sense of chivalry. It was a fine 
idea too, the recapture by the Gacl of his lost hege- 
mony. They had very vague ideas about the character 
of this Gael and the nature of his heritage; but any- 
how he was something quite different from an Irish 
M.P. or a member of the Dublin Corporation. Myself 
one of the Englishry, I used to attend classes of the 
League in Dublin, in the hope of happening across him 
and of getting a glimpse of that native aristocracy of 
manners and of the mind which I, who could not get 
my tongue round a word of Gaelic, might never enter, 
but which was now, as I understood, in process of 
being created. Alas! I admired the industry and devo- 
tion of the young scholars, but for all I felt of a Gaelic 
atmosphere I might as well have been playing cricket 
in the Phoenix Park with the avowed West Britons. 

Then many years later, when J] had quite given up 
looking for him, I met at one of these classes a man 
who seemed to resume in his person all the qualities 
of race, and in whose presence I did truly feel a 
foreigner. He too was a Gaclic Leaguer, but there 
was something in the attitude of mind in which he 
pursued the ideal that marked him off from his fellows. 
‘In the others I had detected an artificiality of impulse ; 
the desperate effort to be ‘‘ Irish ’’ was so self-conscious 
as sometimes to raise a smile. But with him it was 
different. He was the only Irishman I had known, 
outside of the peasantry, on whom the English conven- 
tion had not laid its mark. One thought of him as 
a reversion to type, the Gael as he might have been, 
if fate had been friendly to the race. 

How shall I describe him? The phrase I have seen 
somewhere, ‘‘ a scholar with a sword’’ comes to my 
lips. He had been traveller, soldier of fortune, war 
correspondent. He could read in four or five modern 
languages, and he knew his classics. European 
politics were at his fingers’ ends, and no one could 
discourse more vividly on the various national habits 
and characteristics. He had met the most eminent men 
of Europe—outside of England, a country which he 
only knew by reputation, by his readings in its litera- 
ture, and by the manifestations of its power in Ireland. 
And now—he was not yet forty—he had returned to 
the colourless life of an Irish town, to write so many 
leading articles a week for a local newspaper and to 
study Irish grammars and old Gaelic manuscripts at 
his leisure. 

I used to call at his house once perhaps in every 
three months. Always I found him at home sitting in 
his study and learning the native pronunciation from 
his Irish-speaking servant, a young boy from Kerry. 
Always before he began to talk he would ask ‘‘ I forget ; 
have you any Irish?’’ I would answer ‘“‘ No”’ or 
““Hardiy any’’. Always when I left him I had the 
conviction that there were but two courses open to 
my self-respect : either I must learn Gaelic or quit my 
country. 

He was cloquent and persuasive, more persuasive 
than anyone I had ever known; but cloquence and per- 
suasiveness are not uncommon in Ireland. His argu- 
ments on behalf of the revival of Irish were, as I remem- 
ber, the stock ones which, in other mouths, had grown 
unutterably tedious to me. Language was the expres- 
sion of the soul of a nation. The people that had lost 
its language had perished. The English civilisation 
and culture—noble they might be, though he did not 
allow it—were unsuited to the Irish temperament, and 
the attempt to adopt them had been the beginning of 
all our ills. What he had at his command, however, 
in contrast to most Gaelic propagandists, was a great 


wealth of illustration drawn from a European experi- 
ence, and I have never heard finer travel-talk, so keen 
was he in observation and so generous in his sym- 
pathies ; yet he would not speak of Russia, or of Greece, 
or of France, except he saw an opportunity for pointing 
an Irish moral. How brilliantly then he would sustain 
some such paradox as this—that the English, in con- 
trast to the Russians, were a barbarous people! The 
affinity between the Irish and the Russians was, he 
held, stronger than that between the Irish and any other 
Europeans. ‘‘ When I was in Russia’’, he used to 
say, ‘‘ it almost broke my heart to think, This is what 
Ireland might have been!’’ He hated all things 
English, but as great a hatred I had met before in 
Irishmen, though more commonly in Irishmen whose 
families ‘‘come from Yorkshire’’ than in the Kelt. 
However, I did not think of this man as a Kelt; slight, 
dark, sallow-skinned and fiery-eyed, at least his appear- 
ance did not correspond to Virchow’s description of 
the type. Your Kelt and Saxon are after all first 
cousins, newcomers in Europe, comparatively speak- 
ing, but here was a Gael of the Iberic sub-species, an 
aboriginal; thus I accounted for his fierce antagonism 
to the ‘‘ English ’’ civilisation, the work of the Kelto- 
Saxon race of strangers. It was not so much of any 
material injury done to Ireland by England that he 
complained. The victory of the English arms in 
Ireland was to him a small affair compared with the 
victory of the English mind, and what he chiefly prayed 
for was the Gael’s reconquest of his moral and intellec- 
tual domain. Naturally, like all Irishmen, he found it 
easier to blame England than to praise Ireland, but 
perhaps he did not expect one to take his disparage- 
ments of the English achievement quite au pied de la 
lettre. One day, for instance, I noticed that he had 
put upon his desk, where a portrait of Baudelaire had 
previously stood, a portrait of George Meredith, and 
I smiled when I remembered how in the last conversa- 
tion I had had with him we had talked of the English 
and French languages, and he had maintained that the 
latter was immeasurably the superior, both in its quali- 
ties of sound and in its responsiveness to the demands 
of technique. ‘‘ Even Meredith ’’, he had said, ‘‘ even 
Meredith was an English dog.’’ I think he understood 
that it was not easy for others to realise all that he 
felt of the nobleness of the Gaelic soul, all that the 
word Ireland meant to his imagination. Sometimes he 
would read me out a passage from some saint or 
scholar unknown—then turn to me and ask ‘‘ Cannot 
you tell by the very sound of it that it is literature? ”’ 
adding pathetically, ‘‘ Is it possible that the race which 
produced this deserved to perish?’’ And I, English 
dog that I was, dared neither to assent nor to argue. 
Was it not my kind that had despoiled the Gael of his 
heritage? Sometimes I went to visit him, bent on dis- 
putation, and then, for the pleasure it gave me to con- 
template his fire, let him say what he would of my 
people and their works. Not once did I tell him that 
his hypotheses must necessarily lead to despair, and 
that, if one wished to take a hopeful view of the future, 
one must allow some virtue to those elements of which 
the Irish national character is so largely compounded 
to-day and against which nothing—no, not even the 
recovery of the tongue of the Gael—can serve for an 
antidote. 


WELCOME. 
By Dororny RICHARDSON. 


HE tones and phrases, the thoughts and the pic- 
tures of the last few weeks had found you helpless ; 

and as you made your way across the terminus they 
still hung and danced like gnats round your head. You 
pushed on, yielding mechanically to the suggestions of 
the bookstall as you passed, and gained refuge from the 
acres of resounding clangour in a nook amidst the 
quarter of a mile of linked coaches. You were free 
then, if you chose, to begin your work of resistance. 
But you unfolded your paper and put off the moment of 
release. It is true you agreed with yourself to relin- 
quish it as soon as some sense should tell you there 
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was no longer any fear that wide cricket-grounds or 
porderlands of villa-fringed common should cheat 
your final treasure of its full response, but the effort 
of reading brought all you had left to draw up before 
you in an impenetrable facade. Faced by that you 
argued with your columns. They led you from 
formula to formula. You pierced each one, rejecting 
and substituting, applying with feverish rapidity group 
alter group of fresh values, playing with the sense 
of holding your world from fifty points of view at once 
and all the while, behind you, the great gateway 
was opening. ... Still you bandied thoughts until 
at last when your eyes were drawn to the windows 
you were shamed and unfit, able only to peer and cata- 
logue. ‘The train must have stopped many times and 
laboured slowly forward again. Now it is cleaving 
steadily onwards through the still air, through a 
haze of tiny, glimmering, sun-varnished, beech-leaves ; 
chequers of sunlight lie upon the jewelled floor of the 
woodland. Gliding meadows come, bearing shining 
cattle, red and cream; a roadway flashes by bone-white 
and green-fringed. The silver line of a willow-shaded 
stream runs towards the horizon where shadowy hills 
flow forward with your going, 

You must withdraw vour useless eye and let the train 
swing on and the dream flow by. You must deal with 
your prison of words, with the dust and din, the rattle 
and clatter of your swaying coach as mile follows mile 
of brimming magic, until the train draws slackening 
and dragging into the little junction, and the sudden 
stillness sounds the depth of the tumult through which 
you have come. 

Little sounds fall powerless. The clanking of a hand- 
trolley, the whirring of a signal bell, the ring of your 
footsteps along the empty platform are lost in the 
surrounding peace. i 

The sight of the local train getting up steam at the 
far side of the station takes you across the covered 
bridge and into the shelter of one of the three ponderous 
coaches. Slowly the little caravan bumps its way along 
between high sheltering banks, primrose dotted still and 
blue with hyacinths. The banks of the cutting drop and 
drop until vou are down upon the breast of earth. You 
are travelling so slowly that the air can flow in; and 
the meadows no longer sweep by in swift succession, 
but come towards you a level tide slow-brimming to 
your very doors—billowy acres of closing golden cups, 
seas of charlock gay against grey leafage, meadow 
grass sorrel flushed, heads of coltsfoot standing sharp 
and single capped for the night in sheeny emerald. 
Against the deep shadow of the hedgerows feathery 
hemlock wavers and beckons. 

An and out winds the little train until the moving 
picture slows down and is still and you may go out and 
breathe the gorse-sweet air, out and across the road and 
over the stile. The cushiony grass flattens under your 
feet ; earth lies all round you agleam. On the far-away 
hillsides peace dreams. 

The barriers are gone; the way opens clear to the 
heart and centre of which the wide scene now so safely 
yours for the coming weeks is but the lavish setting. 

All through the journey it had stood dim and clear 
and dim again—the old brown house on the crest of the 
hill at the end of the grass lane. It is four fields away 
now—just visible as you break through the gap in the 
first hedgerow. You can see its rich brown face 
shining out through the young plumes of the poplars. 
Starry fruit-bloom gleams from its garden greenery. 
Ripe and quiet it stands in the heart of the spring. 
Youth has long since left the old house, hanging now 
round its deep doorw ay only a passing garland. Within 
is harvest, hard-won bounty, the garnered beauty of 
long faithful years. The last field is passing. The last 
ray kindles the curtained upper panes to a blaze. From 
copse and garden the singing shrills and flutes. There 
is no need for hastening footsteps, no threat of 
quickened blood. No challenge stands at the gate, no 
fear, no shadow of reproach. The door is open. You 
may press forward now, childlike, in a hungering 
certainty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRIPOLI AND THE NEAR EASTERN 
DANGER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


6 May 1912. 

Sir,—Over the bareness of my contentions Dr. Majid 
spreads the silken veil of flattery and the rougher mantle 
of pressed argument. But is not the issue too serious 
for logical conclusions and hair-splitting controversy ? 
Against his remark that my views are tinged with in- 
justice to the Arabs I strongly protest; were I not a 
British subject I would fain be a wandering Arab, and 
when I need a long holiday it is where Arabs roam that 
I probably shall go. 1 appreciate life in the East 
enough for that. 

But when Dr. Majid comes to accuse me of disregard 
of the importance of Moslems to the existence of the 
British Empire I cannot follow him. 1 am quite aware 
of and in sympathy with that importance. Our points 
of view however lie too far apart. He is concerned 
with the increase of Moslem influence in the world ; his 
is a simple, direct, equalitarian religion with which I can 
truly say 1am well conversant. If any Moslem expects 
that England can at the present moment, after so many 
years of weakening Radicalism, risk a war with any 
European nation for the sake of Moslem feeling, how- 
ever important, I can only say he has not appreciated 
the excuse for Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia, in 
Turkey, in Morocco, in Afghanistan and elsewhere. 
That our Foreign Secretary placed himself in that posi- 
tion it is too late to argue. When you cannot afford 
to fight it is bad form to seek a quarrel. I believe 
Dr. Majid is a barrister ; one of the many reasons why 
England as a Government, even when the loyalty of 
her Moslem subjects is at stake, cannot afford to offend 
Italy is that her Secretary for War is also a barrister. 
I said, as a Government, because, privately, English- 
men know what to think of Italian campaigns, of Italian 
courage and of Italian rights. When we read of the 
unopposed occupation of Rhodes, we all feel extremely 
sorry for the Turks and their Moslem brothers, but we 
cannot afford to oppose it, because the days when Great 
Britain’s voice was heard dominant have been cut short. 
May I also remind Dr. Majid that Turkey has had warn- 
ing enough and could have protected at least her islands, 
if not Tripoli? When in Constantinople last year I 
found Ottoman journalists unable to tell me what mili- 

tary protection the islands had. 

It is too late for us to allow Turkish troops to pass 
through Egypt. The only thing left to England is to 
trust in the reason of the Moslem leaders, in their 
capacity to realise her position, and-to work hard for 
the overthrow of the Government that has brought her 
to the point that she is forced to remain an impotent 
witness to the detrimental, unfair and wanton actions 
of an ambitious Mediterranean Power. No chance has 
been given to Turkey. We all know that if the Italians 
had faced the Turkish home troops in Turkey their 
prestige would have been utterly destroyed. 

To return to the Arabs of Tripoli, they are uncon- 
quered, and I quite agree with Dr. Majid that they are 
not likely to sell their homes for a mess of pottage, but 
they may leave of their own accord. Similar events 
have taken place before, and, while the Arabs remained 
independent, they withdrew farther into the interior, 
allowing gradual ‘European penetration. This of course 
will happen in time, and however sorry we may all be for 
the Turks and Arabs alike, we know that it cannot but 

take place. Our present civilisation is very stern; with 
her it is a case of ‘‘ se soumettre ou se démettre ”’ 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, _ 
GEORGE RAFFALOVICH- 


THE SUFFRAGETTE IN GREEK. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Poets’ Club, Elysian Fields. 
Si1r,—Though Horace now gives a different address, 
the internal evidence of his second communication 
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confirms our suspicions awakened by his first. *‘ Ira 
furor est’, as he plagiarised Philemon; minding his 
own advice to Lollius, let him control his wrath, curb 
it, bind it in chains,—the more point he gives to the 
epithet ‘‘ brevis’”’, the less he will increase his soul’s 
torment. For the rest, he has certainly much degene- 
rated in tone since the days of Tibur and the Sabine 
villa; if this denotes already an enforced residence 
among the wicked and the base, despite his pretended 
junketings with Aristophanes and conversations with 
our captains intellectual, there is in addition the strange 
circumstance of his receiving the SarcurDAy REVIEW 
so very late. 

Leaving him to his rage, the interesting intelligence 
fortuitously conveyed about the ‘‘ pest of sexless and 
unsexed women’’ deepening also the gloom of the 
abode of weeping and gnashing of teeth, leads me to 
the comment of the lady who, an issue earlier, gave a 
quotation from my friend Euripides more scorching 
than he or I should have ventured, and was quite right 
in her conjecture regarding the relations between 
Sappho and myself after my writing to you in behalf 
of 6 zouprys, my venerable and kind patron, whatever 
Horace dares to insinuate. But the Lesbian, far from 
sweetly smiling as Alcaeus sang of her, has snubbed 
me outrageously. Not for my referring to a certain 
‘* smoking-room ”’ story in the OAYS3SEIAS PAWOQATA 
though—extreme prudery was never her besetting sin— 
but on general principles of feminine perversity, which 
takes such an alarming development in the militant 
suffragette with whom you, poor earthlings, have to 
contend, and intensifies the horrors of the lower regions 
as we are informed on good authority, nay, disturbs 
the peace even of this home of the blest. I derived but 
little consolation from what the maker of ‘‘ Alcestis”’ 
tried to soothe my ruffled feelings with, as Clytemnestra 
did his Electra: 

yovaixa, yAworon muporys 


To tell you this is, however, no more my principal 
object than to enter into a controversy with Horace, 
who can be left to refute himself. I wish simply to 
rectify the erroneous view, apparently held by some, 
that we, Hellenic poets, gathered to eternal joy, divide 
our leisure between two more or less hostile clubs, 
one being taboo among the female members of the 
craft, the other, on the contrary, open to and favoured 
by them. The poetesses have their own Blue Stocking 
KYKAOS, in imitation of the once famous Literary 
Society of Mitylene, from which even our Benjamin 
Stillingfleets are rigorously excluded. Under Sappho’s 
leadership they scorn mere man, and the why and 
wherefore is not doubtful : 


Kai xadov éore 7d madudv add’ ddLyov 
Phaons become less and less amenable to charms 
steadily declining since jumpings off Leucadian rocks : 
pév Kipn te Aevkdv, 
xaplecoa ovxér rapa, yypadrcor dddvres. 


But the éraipo object to my continuing in this 
strain; especially Pindar, whose adverse destiny does 
not permit him to sever his connexion with Myrtis 
and Corinna, the old three-cornered flirtation getting 
positively ridiculous and wrought with annoyance into 
the bargain whenever he or we, his intimates, dis- 
please the irresponsible loud ones yelling for women’s 
rights. With the ypady @d\apos almost opposite, the 
committee feel a little nervous about the nicely sculp- 
tured jerémat and éyxapra of our club-house, insur- 
ance companies declining all risk, seeing that fate has 
ordained % terepuxy (O shade of Galen!) to 
trouble the living and those called to reward or punish- 
ment alike. i 

May it pass swiftly on the chariot’s wheel of time ! 

Yours sincerely 
ANACREON. 


*“LUCUS: QUASI, A NON LUCENDO.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Badminton Club, 100 Piccadilly W., 
5 May rg12. 

Sir,—I, for my poor part, am more amused than 
shocked at Lady Grove’s quotation of an “‘ old saying ”* 
‘‘that any boy can get a boy: it takes a man to get a 
girl’’. I hope she will be equally amused if I quote the 
contrary opinion of so good an observer as the late Sir 
John Falstaff: ‘‘ There’s never any of these demure 
boys come to any proof: for thin drink doth so overs 
cool their blood and making many fish meals, that they 
fall into a kind of male green-sickness, and then when 
they marry they get girls. They are generally fools 
and cowards’’. Perhaps it will give Lady Grove a 
certain amount of satisfaction to refute the wise old 
cynic; but if she does it must be with better authority 
than that of an old fond paradox to make fools laugh 7’ 
the alehouse. 

Yours faithfully 


H. B. F. Kyicur. 


A GRACEFUL STYLIST. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAy REvVIEw. 


16 Challoner Mansions, 
West Kensington, W. 

Sir,—I congratulate you. You have reduced your 
pompous dullard to the ranks. Since I proved him a 
vicious and convicted liar a while ago, he has sunk 
from large type to the lesser print. Or is it possible 
that he is cashiered and another, even lesser, duller 
dullard, wears his bedraggled plumes? The taint of 
Ananias, though more guarded against, is not to be 
suppressed—he still fibs, by implication, and about 
Mrs. Middleton this time, but let that pass. Also let 
it pass that he, this great Nonesuch, god of style and 
literature, condemns my style; he had galled me sorely 
had he approved it, and God forbid that my art should 
bring me such humiliation. What I want to get to our 
dullard, and such as he, is that I lay no claim to all this 
scholarly inquisition into attributions—my explicit 
statement throughout these huge volumes is that this 
bookishness, whilst vastly interesting, has nothing to 
do with the significance of art; indeed to show how 
valueless it is, even as scholarship, it is amusing that 
the faults he points out are solely this very bookish 
erudition on which I have largely relied for facts, and to 
which I make no personal claim. If our Nonesuch 
be right and his fellow authorities wrong, I care not. 
What solely matters is that there was this achievement 
at the time. What I am here to teach him, if he 
have any intelligence artistically, is the significance of 
that achievement as Art. He naturally sets far more 
value on his little piddling pedantries of attribu- 
tion; but all this little microscopic business is simply 
an affair of research; and if he and his fellow micros 
scopes cannot come to any decision worth a tinker’s 
trough it is no affair of mine. I have little but contempt 
for the whole fantastic business. It’s in a sorry state 
of confusion whatever way one looks at it; if the 
pedants can clear it up, so much the better. One must 
rely as best one can upon the best research, and be 
done with it. But my concern is to show the signifi- 
cance of art—the development of artistic utterance— 
and I don’t accuse your pedagogue even of the intelli- 
gence to understand what I mean. The fact that he 
cannot realise the Englishing of Van Dyck and Lely by 
their stay in England proves his utter incompetency to 
sense art. I think that the printer got muddled with 
our Nonesuch’s brilliant style at least once, so I will 
not be unkind to his immortal phrasing; but that he 
should decide the coloured illustrations to be intolerably 
bad will, I feel sure, cause consternation in the heart of 
one of the finest masters of colour reproduction in our 
midst, coming as it does from this armchair authority 
on painting. And then the biting irony and sarcasm 
of our worthy poop! But why, sir, thrust such 
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magnificence into the waste corners of your paper? 
Such erudition, so godlike a strut, such authority 
deserve a habitation and a name, and—surely—leader 
type. You but sour his temper by sitting on his safety 
valve. Is not the hall-porter’s job going a-begging ? 
Yours faithfully 
HALDANE MACFALL. 
[Mr. Macfall would no doubt be aggrieved if this 
specimen of his style were suppressed. We may point 
It was the book, not 
the reviewer, which was degraded from large to small 
type.—Ed. S.R.] 


BE BRITISH!” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Your readers must surely have read Lady 
Grove’s letter—rather cruelly printed by you in last 
week’s SaturDAY ReviEw—with amused amazement. 
Clearly Lady Grove cannot really have read your lead- 
ing article ‘‘ Be British !’’ All that was claimed by 
you for our countrymen is that they have known hitherto 
how to take their chances. There was no special 
vaunting of British courage, though the foreign 
Press (if Lady Grove knows any language but her own 
and reads any papers but the Cocoa Press) have, in 
effect, praised, rightly or wrongly, that quality in the 
average Briton. 

However, that is a pregnant sentence of Lady Grove’s 
—‘‘It is safe to assume that the woman who either 
directly or by implication vaunts her powers of attrac- 
tion, beauty or fascination has never been able to induce 
anyone else to speak of them ”’. 

I am ete. 
SCRUTATOR. 


THE TITANIC’? FUND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Park Lodge, Albert Gate S.W. 
15 May 1912. 

Sir,—An immense fund of money has been, and 
much more will be, collected for the benefit of the rela- 
tives of the ‘‘ Titanic’’ victims. It already amounts 
to over a quarter of a million sterling. This is very 
praiseworthy, but one cannot help asking, ‘‘ Why 
are the ‘ Titanic’ sufferers entitled to this huge measure 
of public relief any more than those of the innumerable 
small but equally tragic disasters of weekly or daily 
occurrence among humble tramps, trawlers and 
ditchers?’’ What is the implication? It is that if a 
large number of persons are drowned at the same spot 
and instant, the case is infinitely more pathetic and 
deserving of public recognition than when an equal 
amount of starvation, misery and deprivation of bread- 
winners is distributed to some extent in space and time. 
Such a sentiment is illogical, unjust, and plainly hys- 
terical. Snobbery can surely take on no more repulsive 
form than a distinction, in this connexion, between 
the merits of the inhabitants of a travelling sea- 
palace and those of the crews of ships properly so- 
called. The hearts of Englishmen are thrilled, and 
their purses open, when their emotions are aroused by 
relief performances at music halls for the ‘‘ Titanic’’. 
What an opportunity awaits the London manager who 
will announce a benefit performance at his fashionable 
theatre for the relief of the relatives of those lost in 
the ‘‘ Mary Jane ’’ of Grimsby ! 

By all means let the generous public pay up for all 
they are worth; but do not let the proceeds all go to 
one ship’s company. In the name of common sense, 
equity and cool-headedness let us recognise the fact 
that all who venture on the sea are equal in its sight, 
no matter whether they be passengers, Turkish-bath 
attendants, fisherfolk, racquet-court markers, or plain 
seamen and stokers ; and let the present huge collection 
be made the nucleus of a fund for their common benefit. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently 
G. M. Marston, 
Commander R.N. 
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REVIEWS. 
A POET OF LITTLE FAITH. 


“The Heralds of the Dawn: a Play in Eight Scenes.” 
By William Watson. London: Lane. 1912. 
4s. 6d. net. 


iy a play could grow by strict method, Mr. William 

Watson’s ‘‘ The Heralds of the Dawn”’ should be 
a perfect play. It opens within Volmar’s camp; night- 
time, beside a stream. 

VoLmar. 

To-day six months ago, good Hilderic, 
We camped on this same place on the outward march, 
And had our first brush with the enemy. 
It seemed as if each tuft of waving grass, 
And every bramble and whin-bush, hid a foe. 
Where are they now? 


HILpeERIC. 


We left them to the kite 
And warhawk, and the grey wolf of the wood. ... 


VoLMar. 
Thou hast now 
Three hours for sleep, and then at dawn we march. 


HILDERIC. 
For home! 
VOLMAR. 
For home ! good-night. 


HILpDERICc. 
Good-night, my lord. 


The tale of a six-months’ victorious campaign with a 
definite programme for the night and morrow, so tersely 
given, and with so unmistakable an air of business 
strictly and satisfactorily concluded, augurs well for 
what should follow. Nor does the play defeat the 
expectation of these lines. It is built up faultlessly, 
marble-cold, brick upon brick. None of Mr. Watson’s 
characters—king, prince, or general though he be— 
would ever dream of taking the bit and bolting from 
his author. At one moment it seemed as if Brasidas 
were breaking loose. For Mr. Watson not only pro- 
hibits his characters from talking poetry. He has also 
—with rarer wisdom—forbidden them to indulge in 
rhetoric; and Brasidas once or twice ran perilously 
near. Thus: 
BRaSIDAS. 
With a signal 

I could call forth a host as from the ground, 

Who, if you dared to cast me in yon prison, 

Would batter down its walls founded in blood, 

Its doors dabbled with blood, its towers that rise 

Out of a fen and rank morass of blood, 

Not to be put to sleep in the earth at all. 


‘*Too much blood ’’, thinks Mr. Watson; and roughly 
pulls him up with a couplet from Parmenio : 


A man so covered in a foam of words 
Proclaims himself bankrupt of argument. 


Mr. Watson’s constraint upon his dramatic per- 
sonages occasionally gives to his work a chill beauty. 
He never or rarely errs by excess of- words—avoiding 
the trap in which the mere rhetorician, early or late, 
invariably finds himself. But a poet cannot live merely 
by what he avoids. Mr. Watson commits but rare 
offences upon the ear; but the pity is that, even were 
he to do so, we should scarcely be sufficiently uplifted 
to notice the lapse. Reticence is in these days the pearl 
of virtues; but a poet should not fear to sing. Mr. 
Watson often seems like a poet that fears to burst into 
tune lest the note should not come quite truly. He 
is sufficiently a poet to dread the dissonance ; not poet 
enough to trust himself without infinite premeditation. 
Strangely enough, Parmenio, of his play, breaks out 
into ervy of the ‘strictly bounded mind” which Mr. 
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Watson so often suggests in the diffidence and restraint 
of his verse : 


How covetable the strictly bounded mind, 
No shreds of twilight hanging loose upon it ! 
Mine own leans out into the Dark, and so 
Hazards its very balance, in hope to catch 
The footfall of events ere they arrive, 

And from the Dark wins nothing. 


The verses of this little book win nothing from the 
Dark. No shreds of twilight here; but honest crafts- 
manship, and clean writing—a message unlit with 
passion delivered without a break or tremble of the 
voice. 


IN THE KALAHARI. 


“Trekking the Great Thirst: Travel and Sport in the 
Kalahari Desert.” By Arnold W. Hodson. Edited 
by A. E.Nellen. London: Unwin. 1912. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“ T NEVER liked the French in all my days’’, observed 

the judicial Braxfield at the trial of Muir and 

Skirving, ‘‘and now I hate them.’”’ Gazing from 

Gaberones westward towards that little-known, little- 

visited vast area, one has had misgivings about the 

Kalahari, and these (like Braxfield’s) are realised upon 

reading Mr. Hodson’s account of ‘* the Great Thirst ’’. 

The utter weariness of that dry land is not insisted on 

in these plucky pages. You infer that rather in the 

author’s despite. ‘*I know enough of the scenes of 
his labours ’’, writes Mr. F. C. Selous in the inevitable 

‘‘foreword’’, ‘‘ to realise how little he has made of 

the hardships he must have endured during years of 

travel in the hot and thirsty wastes of the Kalahari, and 
to understand how modestly and truthfully he has told 
of his experiences.’’ Mr. Hodson saw South Africa first 
as a trooper in an Australian corps, which disembarked 
just too late to take part inthe war. Given his choice of 
returning to Australia or staying in Natal, he stayed, 
and taking what he could get, as that breed of man 
most cheerfully does, ‘‘ was fortunate enough to gain 
employment as stock-taker in a big business house ’’. 

That over, he stuck his earnings ina leathern belt worn 

round his waist and next his skin, ‘‘ this being one of 

the safest ways of carrying money ’’; and so to 

Johannesburg, where he just did what he could. On 

the lowest level of a gold-mine he learned blasting and 

did not like it, yet had nothing but gratitude for the 

miners under whom he worked. Then, under the 

Public Works Department, he was a road ganger, until 

a telegram came to him calling him to Johannesburg. 

**T had no horse, only a mule, and as I had no saddle i 

had to ride in, bare back. In the middle of the night 

the animal collapsed, so I was forced to leave him and 
go on on foot, arriving at Pietersburg about eight 
o'clock in the morning. From there I took the train 
to Johannesburg that night.’’ Mr. Hodson’s chance 
had come—a commission in the Bechuanaland Border 

Police. Two months later he had started into the Kala- 

hari to collect hut-tax. The Kalahari soon showed its 

mettle; he had not been out more than a few days 
before he came on a white man’s body with 

an empty bottle and this letter: ‘‘9.30.—Dear A.— 

Last night the cattle ran away. I have no more 

water. I despair. I left the waggon on foot in 

the hopes of reaching Kokong, but my strength failed. 

My private papers and stamps send to my children in 
. and inform them that I have died of fever in the 

desert and am buried. As well inform B. to this effect. 

The thirst kills me. These are the last words of your 

true friend, M.—P.S. A little water would have saved 

me’’. Soon enough he himself was reconciled to the 
country where, as west of Lahutoto, there is no water 
at all, only an inglorious form of melon. Little as he 
complains, the want of washing grieved him more than 
thirst—with how much reason travellers in these lands 
will recognise. But for drink, cocoa blended with 
melon juice was excellent. Also ‘‘ it is wonderful how 
much water you can get out of the paunch of an ante- 


lope ’’, but of this liquid, our police officer confesses, 
the colour and the taste are too much. Presently you 
find Mr. Hodson mentioning that he does ‘‘ not feel 
particularly fit, probably owing to lack of proper food 
and moisture’’, and think that perhaps he guesses 
aright! These things we are sure that the Bechuana- 
land Border Police take as all in the day’s work, 
like the buck they shoot and so have meat or 
the buck they miss and so, according to our ideas, 
starve; and like their varied experiences with the 


native tribes whom their patience and courage enable | 


England to govern in vast multitudes, ‘‘ not only ”’ 
as Mr. Selous reminds us, ‘‘ with an extraordinarily 
small display of force, but on the whole with 
very little friction’ For Mr. Hodson, it must 
be remembered, Native at headquarters meant 
Bechuana ; and he has something, though not as much 
as we should have liked, to tell us of Khama and 
Bathoen and Seghoma the deposed, while Sekgoma, 
King Khama’s perhaps difficult son, he describes as 
‘particularly courteous and obliging and a pleasant 
fellow to deal with officially ’’. In the Kalahari how- 
ever, on his many dry and thirsty treks, his work lies 
among Bushmen and Hottentots, the primitive peoples. 
The huge, only partly explored desert of bush, oc- 
casional plains and residuary sand-dunes, are the Bush+ 
man’s heritage and final hold: there traps are set and. 
the poisoned arrow flies as in the very morning of the 
world. Mr. Hodson thinks highly of the Bushman 
as a ‘‘spoorer ’’, tracking game ‘‘ with almost super- 
natural intuition’’ and easier to get on with than the 
self-assertive Kaflir. But he disbelieves in that extra 
sense which is supposed to take the Bushman home in 
any country and in any weather. But it is ill to 
generalise. In Lomagundi we recall two native ex- 
policemen who at the command of Lieutenant Howell, 
of the Rhodesians, seemed able to go anywhere through 
that rich wilderness and find anything. 

Of the Hottentots the best Mr. Hodson can say is: 
that his own men on one journey seemed to have a 
feeling for him, *‘ because I always kept them well-fed 
and never let them shoot meat for me, always doing the 
hunting myself’’. He prefers and indeed loves the 
Damaras, praising their amiability and a sense ot 
honour which Christian Britons might sternly emulate. 
The refugees from German territory whom he en- 
countered were in dreadful straits: their war with the 
Germans was the most pitiable of blunders—if indeed 
the blunder was the Damaras’. Mr. Hodson prints 
enough of Sir Ralph Williams’ (then Resident Commis- 
sioner) instructions to convince the most sensitive 
Teuton how precise and honourable was the official 
attitude on our side of the border. Khooai and the 
Mosutos, to which tribe Mr. Hodson’s orderly belongs, 
deserve honourable mention. On his mission to disarm 
Damaras and Hottentots entering the Protectorate in 
1905, our author found that day followed day with only a 
few water-bottles for the total supply, while his own cup 
of coffee was brought him regularly. ‘* It was a great 
mystery to me how the water had lasted so well till T 
questioned Khooai, and only by so doing found out 
that he had been content to suffer terrible thirst during 
the whole journey, and steadily refrained from touching 
a drop so that there might be a regular and plentiful 
supply for me. He himself had had to exist on occa- 
sional slices from our guide’s melon.’’ Yet Khooai, 
‘** being a Mosuto, was accustomed to plenty of water, 
and like his fellow tribesmen he hated doing without 
it 
Of his various journeys in the wild, as absorbing to 
read of as a boy’s romance, his expedition to Ngamiland 
is the most attractive. Only the first part of the journey 
was in the familiar sand, dirt and dust of the Kalahari. 
From Botletli River the road lay through woodland 
scenery, of which some of his photographs are charm- 
ing. The famous Lake Ngami itself has fallen from 
a wide expanse of clear water to a depressing marsh. 
The land is full of rivers, charged with fish and croco- 
dile. The Makobas, who live on the river-side, though 
serfs to the Batawana as people must be who, Mr. 
Hodson reminds his readers, ‘‘ are without social or 
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pelitical ambition ’’, are tall and noble-looking. Here 
was a sportsman’s paradise: sable, roan, wildebeeste, 
every kind of buck, with hippo, giraffe and elephant. 
‘Other rare excursions were the Search for Sekgoma’s 
new home; the Search for a route to Mababe Flats, 
and Lord Selborne’s famed hunting trip described by 
Mr. Vaughan Kirby. These are chapters for sports- 
men of rare quality. 

Mr. Kirby’s intervention shows us our author him- 
self in action, a figure Mr. Hodson’s own writing 
modestly obscures. Far less the Kalahari than the 
men who work in it appeals to certain readers. What 
things they go through, how little fuss they make about 
them, and the loneliness of their service! The 
Governor of Newfoundland speaks of the author’s 
“absolute inability to recognise failure’’, of his 
‘“‘fearlessness, endurance and cheery manner under 
difficulties, which have gained me ”’ (the author’s former 
chief) ‘‘ credit and honour which I most willingly share 
with him’’. Sir Ralph Williams, as he reads in the 
dignified retreat of his Government House, feels 
perhaps the old time come over him and a nostalgia for 
scenes and people which once known never quite pass 
from the mind. It is good to be reminded of them in 
the over-civilisation of a twentieth-century London, 
among coteries of terrible littke men, sponging upon 
the arts. If the excellent Bantu system of paying 
honour by sacrifice prevailed among us, how helpful and 
salutary it were to offer up to Mr. Hodson and the 
B.B.P. a hecatomb of half-a-dozen little ‘‘ poets ’’! 


THE LATEST LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


“The Great Duke.” By W. H. Fitclet;. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1911. 12s, 


6 Re is decidedly the best book that Mr. Fitchett 

has written. His earlier productions ‘‘ How 
England saved Europe ’’ and the rest, hardly attained 
to the dignity of serious history—an occasional exuber- 
ance in diction combined with innumerable small slips 
in detail afflicted the conscientious reviewer. They 
were compilations for the unlearned public, and won a 
certain success by virtue of a decided vigour in narra- 
tive. This is altogether a more solid work, showing a 
considerable amount of genuine research among original 
authorities, and (we are happy to say) a more chastened 
style—though the author still occasionally is rather 
inclined to thump upon the big drum. But on the whole 
we may pronounce it a useful as weil as a readable book, 
which may be placed with profit in the hands of anyone 
who wishes to read a good general sketch of Welling- 
tor’s military career. It need not fear comparison with 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s two somewhat larger volumes. 
But it stops at Waterloo, and so avoids the rather 
dreary annals of the Duke’s later life as a Tory states- 
man. A study of them would give the reader a more 
definite view of Wellington’s notable limitations: but 
it is as a soldier that he will live in history, and there 
is good justification for treating him as a soldier alone 
in a military study. 

Few, we think, will be found to disagree with the final 
chapter, which sums up the merits of the Iron Duke— 
his cool resolution, his unrivalled power of making a 
correct decision at short notice, his foresight, and his 
capacity for judging the character and the personal 
policy of each of his opponents—what he once called 
himself his faculty for ‘‘ guessing what was going on 
upon the other side the hill’’. The tribute paid to 
his memory by Mr. Fitchett is a just as well as an 
enthusiastic one, and he does not attempt to hide— 
though he deals shortly with—Wellington’s personal 
faults—his grudging appreciation of good service done, 
his want of sympathy with his rank and file—‘‘ the scum 
of the earth’’, as he once cruelly called them; his 
unedifying record as a husband; his neglect of his old 
Peninsular Army in the long years of peace, when he 
steadfastly fought for a whole generation against the 
just demand of the subalterns and the soldiers for a 
medal—a boon denied them till Queen Victoria had been 


some twelve years on the throne, though the Waterloo 
army had received this honour before its laurels were 
two summers old. 

We note with pleasure Mr. Fitchett’s judicious 
chapter on Wellington’s first campaign in the Nether- 
lands, under the Duke of York, in 1794-5. He brings 
out better than any writer that we have yet read the 
lessons that the young colonel of the 33rd learnt in this 
sad period of disaster, and the way that he displayed 
his typical qualities of merit among most depressing 
surroundings. There is a good level of intelligent 
appreciation kept up throughout the two volumes, right 
down to the end of the Waterloo campaign—though 
we think that Grouchy is perhaps a little more hardly 
treated in the end of the book than he deserves. 
Grouard’s verdict on his doings is safer than that of 
Houssaye, which Mr. Fitchett quotes apropos of a 
certain breakfast on strawberries at Sart 4 Walhain 
on the morning of 18 June 1815. 

In a book with so many details there must of course 
be slips. Some are old blunders from Napier—e.g. 
that Norman Ramsay’s exploit at Fuentes de Ofioro was 
performed with a whole battery, instead of (as in fact) 
with only two guns. The statement that Badajoz in 
March 1812 contained troops from the army of Marmont 
is also a legacy of error from Napier—they were all 
Soult’s men, save two battalions of Hessians from the 
‘*Army of the Centre ’’. Almarez (several times) for 
Almaraz, the statement that Ridge—the first man within 
the castle of Badajoz—-was from the 4th Foot (he com- 
manded the 5th in reality), and Masséna introduced for 
Marmont in ii. p. 29, may be misprints. But there are 
more serious slips than these. For example Bliicher’s 
loss at Ligny was not 12,000 men (ii. p. 236), but nearer 
25,000, including the stragglers. The 1st Corps alone 
(Ziethen) reported 6000 missing, besides its killed and 
wounded—Pflugk-Harttung’s figures are quite con- 
clusive. Sir Thomas Graham’s ‘‘ rank and wealth”’ 
did not ‘‘ gain him rapid promotion’’. It was the 
grievance of his life that t+* Horse Guards would not 
give him real rank in the active army, but kept him 
as an ‘‘honorary colonel’’ for ten years, during which 
he saw an extraordinary amount of service under the 
Austrian as well as the British flag. General Leith 
is confused for several pages (ii. p. 43, etc.) with his 
relative Leith Hay, who wrote a good account of his 
campaigns. Leith Hay was an aide-de-camp, and never 
commanded a division. The outlying fort on the 
Great Teson, in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, was not called 
‘Fort Francisco’’, but the ‘‘ Redoute Renaud’’. 
San Francisco was a fortified convent in the suburb 
below (ii. p. 14). Mackinnon, the general who perished 
at the great breach at Rodrigo, is said to have been 
‘* much beloved by his Highlanders ’’. But the brigade 
with which he won his fame at Bussaco was composed 
of the 45th, 88th, and 5 /60th—an English, an Irish, and 
a German battalion; the 74th was added to them later. 
The foreign troops which behaved not too well at 
Hougoumont, at the beginning of the battle of 
Waterloo, as Wellington reported (ii. 263), were not 
Dutch-Belgians, but a battalion of the 1st Regiment of 
Nassau. Wellington said that he had often seen them 
in the Peninsula, and this was true of the 1st Nassau, 
but not of any Dutch-Belgian unit—these latter weré 
all newly-raised corps in 1815. But any amount of 
slips of this sort do not prevent the book from being a 
creditable production. 


“LOVE GILDS THE SCENE.” 


“Love Gilds the Scene and Women Guide the Plot.” 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1912. 6s. 


> a dedication, which seems to serve also as a 
preface and a defence, the authors describe the 
eighteenth century, in which the scenes of this and 
others of their books are laid, as ‘‘ that age so alluring 
to the cultured mind’’. One need not quarrel with 
the description, but one must wonder what might 
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be its appropriateness in such a connexion. The 
eighteenth century is a favourite haunt of authors who 
lack the capacity or the inclination to deal with their 
own times, but it is rare, indeed, when they produce 
a novel which suggests any relation between that 
period and the cultured mind. It is not, indeed, for 
culture that they turn to it, and if they have made 
any acquaintance with that themselves, they seduiously 
exclude any suggestion of its influence from their 
readers. No, what they seek in it is the illusion of 
romance, which it seems to possess to a curious degree 
for the uncultured mind; the cheap effects of gallantry 
about which incidents appealing to the dawning intelli- 
gence may so easily be constructed; the familiar 
properties, so theatrical and so fatigued—walking 
sword and pistol, masks, powder, patches and billets 
doux—the mere enumeration of which, they seem to 
think, creates an atmosphere; as, alas! it does—the 
stale atmosphere of their previous romances. 

Really to speak of the cultured eighteenth century in 
connexion with such a book as this is to deal it a hurt 
which a considerate critic would have avoided. One 
thinks of the great names that made the fame of that 
century, names too numerous to be mentioned, in paint- 
ing, music, architecture, literature, philosophy, and 
science, from Hogarth to Turner, Bach to Beethoven, 
Christopher Wren to the Adams, Laurence Sterne to 
Samuel Coleridge, Swedenborg to Georg Hegel, 
Linnzus to Humphry Davy—an overwhelming phalanx 
when one remembers the number of the men, famous as 
any of these, who filled the spaces between them with 
such an outpouring of thought and beauty. Yet the 
very existence of such a world would pass unsuspected 
by one who read this book, or any of the hundred books 
like it, planted parasitically on the ‘‘ cultured ’’ century. 
The writers may possibly object that they did not go to 
the eighteenth century with the idea of reproducing any- 
thing really in its likeness; that the public of the cheap 
magazine, which delights in their tales, would not be 
interested in, and perhaps could not endure such a 
reproduction of reality, and that all they require for con- 
structive purposes is the sham atmosphere of that cen- 
tury which has so long held the stage, and represents 
its essence to the upper half of the house, and to 
no small proportion of the stalls also. Well, they 
doubtless know their own business—and it seems to be 
no more than a business—best ; but there was a public 
for ‘‘ Esmond ’’ not so long ago, and we cannot surely 
have lapsed so far from mid-Victorian culture that such 
an approximation to reality as Thackeray attempted 
would be liked no longer. One’s wonder is how the 
life of weary artifice which such a book as this presents 
can be to the taste of anyone. Anything less romantic 
or more childishly futile than the existence which the 
poor creatures within these covers endure it would be 
difficult to imagine. | Unspeakably tedious are their 
raptures, and their most exhilarating moments are 
concerned with the intemperance or infidelity of their 
husbands or the reputations of their wives. They have 
nothing to lighten the dreary round of their pleasures 
but the alternation that appetite or jealousy can supply. 
Yet surely it is a needless slight on the century to repre- 
sent all its women as so ill-mannered, so disposed to 
foolish and bucolic confidences; so easily moved to 
envy, so quickly, continuously and vulgarly stirred 
to jealousy on threadbare provocation; so inclined 
to “‘pant’’, “‘gasp’’, ‘‘gaze furiously’’, ‘‘ speak 
hissingly ’’, ‘‘ nod fiercely’? and ‘‘ shoot sparks ”’ 
from their “glittering eyes’’. If the poor things 
were offered anything like real drama on which to dis- 
play their stage manner one could sympathise ; but on 
the commonplace trifles about which they pretend to be 
crazy! . And is it really necessary, for the sake of local 
colour, that the words “ vastly’’, ‘‘ monstrous’? and 
‘* prodigious ’’ should be repeated both by the charac- 
ters and narrators till the page aches with them? Such 
a little investigation would disclose that no decade of 
that century was so limited descriptively, though each 
suffered, as we suffer still, from the inanity of the social 
phrase. But surely some newer catch-words might be 


discovered, or the more hackneyed allowed a few years’ 


well-earned retirement. Such a cheap indication of 
period destroys what little illusion there might be in 
costume romance. 


AMERICAN VIEWS OF LUTHER. 


“Martin Luther: the Man and his Work.” By A.C, 
McGiffert. London: Fisher Unwin. 1911. 12s. 6d, 
net. 

“The Life and Letters of Martin Luther.” By 
Preserved Smith. London: Murray. 1911. 12s. net, 


WO American professors have embarked upon a 
voyage of mingled edification and inquiry through 

the troubled career of the great German Reformer. The 
one has been fortunate enough to find in his own wife 
‘the insight and human sympathies which have helped 
me to interpret one of the most human of the world’s 
great men’’; the other, if we may judge from his 
bibliography, which is the most valuable part of his 
book, has made at any rate some acquaintance with 
everything which has been written on the subject. 
And the result is not without an element of humour, for 
if Dr. McGiffert is enabled to give the more convincing 
interpretation of Luther the man, Dr. Preserved Smith, 
without his advantages, presents a more life-like, 
because more sympathetic, picture of Kathe von Bora. 
Neither writer is impartial, but there is a difference in 
their methods which at once strikes the reader. When 
the former, after telling us that Luther was born at 
Eisleben on 10 November 1483, and named Martin 
because he was baptised on S. Martin’s Day, goes on 
to add ‘‘ Honor enough for any saint, and honor 
enough it might seem for any town’’, the sentiment 
evokes a not unkindly smile; and we will cheerfully 
spare another for Dr. Smith’s statement that ‘‘ he was 
as fond of a joke as Abraham Lincoln; his letters and 
table-talk are as full of puns as Shakespeare’s plays’’. 
It is unwise for the biographer of a great man to be 
always upon the judgment-seat; it is disastrous if he 
feels himself under a constant obligation to extenuate 
whatever he cannot approve. When Carlyle couples 
Luther with John Knox as his examples of ‘‘ The Hero 
as Priest’’ the choice perhaps startles us, but, even if 
we disagree, the working out of the theme sets us 
thinking. For Carlyle Luther was ‘‘ one of our most 
lovable and precious men ’’, and he admired the ‘‘ Table 
Talk ’? which, whatever its historical value, is so sore 
a stumbling-block to those of Luther’s admirers who are 
not content to take it for what itis. There is the human 
side as it appeared to those who at any rate knew him 
well, in his weakness as well as his greatness; and it 
makes itself seen, as it could not fail to do, in his works 
and letters as well as in these posthumous jottings. 
The Reformer was a very human person and was well 
aware of it. Few would be churlish enough to think 
the worse of him for his anxiety that the keg of best 
Torgau beer with which he proposed to celebrate his 
marriage with his friends should really be of the best; 
at any rate he would have found a sympathiser in 
Erasmus, one of whose greatest trials at Cambridge was 
the badness of the ale in days when, we may suppose, 
Trinity Audit was unknown. Luther’s humour was not 
refined and was often exceedingly coarse, but why try 
to explain it? And Dr. Smith does not see that it is 
unworthy of his subject to introduce a quotation of 
what sounds in modern ears the most shocking profanity 
by the comment ‘‘ Some of the stories will surprise those 
who conceive of a reformer as a grave and proper 
curate’’, These things have nothing specially to do 
with Luther as a Reformer, and we prefer to remember 
those of his obiter dicta which at any rate had the grace 
of wit. One of them we may quote as curiously 
modern : ‘‘ Cannon are the very invention of Satan him- 
self, for here one cannot fight with sword or fist, and 
all bravery perishes. Death comes before one sees it ’’. 
Dr. McGiffert’s work contains far less documentary 
material than Dr. Smith’s, and though like it in con- 
taining many interesting illustrations, these are not 
nearly so well reproduced. He is more closely con- 
cerned with the conflict of contending principles, and his 
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account of Luther’s importance as a theologian and a 
commentator suffers owing to the consequent restriction 
of space. In such matters he is too ready to assume 
knowledge rather than to impart it. Of Luther’s place 
in the world he says: ‘‘ He was not a modern in his 
interests and sympathies. Far less enlightened than 
Erasmus, to many a present-day man of liberal culture 
he is far less congenial. Conservative and intolerant, 
he introduced a régime of religious bigotry, for a long 


‘time as narrow and as blighting to intellectual growth 


as Roman Catholicism at its worst. Our ideals of 
Nevertheless, with all his 
medievalism, the modern world owes more to him than 
to any other’’. Such judgments may be right or 
wrong, but they are the judgments of an historian, and 
as such invite and deserve consideration. 

It is otherwise when we come to examine Dr. Smith’s 
methods of dealing with history. No one can doubt 
that for good or for evil Luther was one of the great 
men of the world ; but greatness does not need the arts 
of the advocate to gloss over weak points, and is not 
rendered more impressive by exaggeration of language. 
Luther achieved in certain fields of knowledge great 
learning, but is it a fact that he took his Bachelor of 
Arts degree ‘‘ with high rank’’. The matter is 
puerile, but it is illustrative of an attitude of which we 
have already given some indication. It is fair to 
mention as an exception to the general admiration that 
the biographer does allow himself to speak strongly 
about certain unpleasant features in Luther’s letters to 
his wife. The case becomes more serious when we 
consider the account of Luther’s opponents and the 
world in which he had been brought up. A writer who 
places upon his title-page the motto, ‘‘ Nothing 
extenuate, Nor set down aught in malice ’’, should not 
confine his justice or his charity only to the faults 
and virtues of his hero. The picture which he draws 
of the Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
is unconvincing, because its strokes are too heavy and 
too little relieved. And, however far it may be from his 
intention, Dr. Smith is not always quite fair in his 
quotations. We may assume that his version of 
Luther’s thirty-third thesis: ‘‘ One should beware of 
them who say that those pardons are an inestimable gift 
of the Pope by which man is reconciled to God’’, is 
due either to a peculiar text or a strange carelessness ; 
but the extract from the advertisement of the indul- 
gences which Tetzel was distributing is made to end 
with the words : ‘‘ Nor is it necessary for those who con- 
tribute to the fund for this purpose to be contrite or 
to confess’’. The business was bad enough, but the 
case is not strengthened by omitting the explanatory 
words about the “‘ caritas ’’ which wins acceptance for 
the gift and the pardon desired. Again as a piece of 
special pleading, the account of Luther’s action in 
regard to Philip of Hesse’s bigamy—an action which 
Dr. Smith admits to be ‘‘in historic judgment the 
greatest blot on his career ’’—is not improved by the 
suggestion that the Reformer’s advice, ‘‘ which it is 
perhaps harder to justify ’’, to get out of the difficulty 
by a lie, was ‘‘certainly an inheritance from the 
scholastic doctrine of the sacredness of confession’’. 
If Luther alleged it, as he did, that surely does not go 
to the credit side of the account. 


DIETETICS. 


“Modern Theories of Diet.” By Alexander Bryce. 
London: Arnold. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE science of dietetics, properly viewed, is a 
department of biological chemistry, and since 
biological chemistry is hardly out of its infancy it is 
not to be wondered at that opinions upon dietetics are 
still remarkably fluid. It is true that from one stand- 
point—the dynamical—the science has approached 
exactness. Devoted people have consented to live for 
days in chambers so designed that no fraction of their 
total output of energy should escape precise registra- 
tion, in order that the chemical exchanges of their 


bodies might be submitted to rigorous observation 
under known conditions of diet and exercise. The 
study of professional fasters has yielded important 
information as to the minimal dynamical requirements 
of the human organism, and diets, in the language of 
science, are no longer expressed in terms of pounds and 
ounces of this and that eatable, but in terms of the 
heat they are capable of producing upon combustion ; 
since in some respects it is correct to regard the animal 
body as a furnace of which food is the fuel. Given the 
body weight of an individual, and an indication of the 
amount of physical labour he is expected to undertake, 
it is now possible to lay down with reasonable accuracy 
the energy-value of the diet he needs in order to be able 
to carry out the work required of him while at the same 
time maintaining his nutritional equilibrium. 

It might be thought that, so much having been 
accomplished, little remained to do, and that the 
problems of dietetics should be capable of resolution by 
simple formule. Unfortunately this is not so. The 
animal body, though in some respects a furnace, 
stands for much besides a mere apparatus for the com- 
bustion of food. For the apparatus itself is continually 
wasting and needs daily restoration of its structure, a 
restoration which involves most complex processes of 
synthetic chemistry. We have thus to regard the body 
not only as a destructor responsible for the provision of 
heat, but as a chemical laboratory engaged, in the first 
place, in converting the raw product, food, into sub- 
stances capable of assimilation, and, secondly, in recon- 
structing from those assimilable items the delicate and 
daily wasting fabric of the living cell. It is in respect 
of this chemical side of the double function that our 
knowledge is still relatively so small. For not only do 
the chemical aptitudes of different individuals vary in 
the most striking fashion, but those of the same indi- 
vidual will exhibit singular caprices under varying con- 
ditions of exercise and mode of life. This variability 
finds expression in the adage that ‘‘One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison ’’—a commonplace of everyday 
experience—and in the well-known fact that some 
articles of diet—let us say malted liquors—may agree 
well with a man while he is taking abundant exercise, 
yet upset him when his days are spent in sedentary occu- 
pations. How complex the problem really is may be 
indicated by a few reflections upon the obstacles to 
perfect nutrition which are likely to present themselves. 
There is first the relatively simple problem of digestion, 
the process of preparing the raw substance for assimi- 
lation. How many factors are capable of influencing 
it! The man who could do full justice to a seven-course 
dinner in pleasant company and genial surroundings 
would find himself a poor trencherman if he sat down 
to a similar repast alone in a squalid eating-house : and 
if set to such a meal while oppressed with a grave 
anxiety he would probably be ready to pay a large sum 
to be excused the unequal task. How different, again, 
is the appetite with which we approach a dish according 
as it is well cooked and well served, or the reverse ! 
And in the later and more subtle processes of cellular 
chemistry, how much will turn upon the capacity of the 
individual both to bring the assimilated substance to its 
full degree of elaboration, and also to neutralise or 
destroy without delay the harmful, and even poisonous, 
products of cellular metabolism ! 

Such considerations as these afford some notion of 
the number and diversity of the variables which give 
the science of dietetics its fascination and its difficulty, 
and explain the persistent vogue enjoyed by the 
various dogmatists on dietetic matters who contest 
the field for popularity. It is probably true to 
say that elements of wisdom underlie the bulk 
of dietetic ‘‘ fads”? at present current among us, be 
they never so diametrically opposed to one another ; 
elements of wisdom for some, that is to say, or for 
some in certain circumstances. Nevertheless much 
harm has undoubtedly come from the common prac- 
tice among the vaguely ailing of adopting at random 
and without advice the drastic regimens prescribed 
by equally ignorant friends. The more the public 
knows about the intricacies of the problem, the more 
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likely it is to get sane counsel from those best qualified 
to instruct it. The counsel contained in the book before 
us is sane, and deserves the attention of the medical 
profession. Whether, as the author thinks, ‘* it con- 
tains little, with the exception of the first two chapters, 
which cannot be readily understood by any intelligent 
person ’’, we must take leave to doubt. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘The Commercial Laws of the World.” Vol. XXXII. “Spain.” 
Edited by the Hen. Sir Edward Scrutton and William 
Bowstead. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1912, 42s. net. 

The thirty-second volume of this useful work contains a 

full and clear historical summary of Spanish mercantile 
law by Dr. Lorenzo Benito, tracing its development from 
the primitive code, the Fuero Juzgo, which contemplated 
only foreigners as traders, through the thirteenth century 
codes and ordinances of Alfonso X. and James I., the Con- 
sulado del Mar, the sixteenth-century Nueva Recopilacion, 
the ordinances of Bilbao, Burgos, and Seville, ‘‘ the first 
code of mercantile law in the world’’, down to the general 
codification of substantive law and procedure in 1830 and 
1885, which latter is the basis of the present law. This 
is followed by a detailed account of the courts and procedure 
of the country (in which may be noted the method of dealing 
with the evidence of experts, who must be either one or 
three in number and appointed by agreement between the 
parties or by the judge): and then the full code on contract, 
bills of exchange, partnership, companies, agency, sale of 
goods, maritime commerce generally (including marine 
insurance, collisions, and wrecks), and bankruptcy is set out 
without, however, the assistance of any reference to decided 
cases. The whole has been carefally and admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. Wyndham A. Bewes, of the English bar, himself 
an expert on Spanish law; and the volume will prove to 
the commercial lawyer as useful as any of the series. 

“Swinburne”, Sr, 6d.; ‘“‘The Torch: Eight Lectures on Race 
Power in Literature’, 5s. 6d.; ‘‘Great Writers’, 5s. 6d. 
By George Woodberry. London: Macmillan. 1912. 

Professor Woodberry’s three books are chiefly remarkable 
for their style, which is peculiarly Professor Woodberry’s 


own. We do not deny that some of his words resemble 
those of common men. For example, as one of Swin- 
burne’s victims, the secretary of the Society for the 


Suppression of Vice, spoke of ‘‘ the book called Rabelais ”’, 
so the Professor speaks of ‘‘ Dante, or any high work of 
imaginatien’’. ‘* The beok called Rabelais’’ is at least 
English, but Professor Woodberry writes as probably no man 
ever spoke. Thus he says that the ‘‘ French fire ’’- burnt its 
last in Swinburne’s torch: ‘ It is the flame that descended 
for an hour upon Coleridge, that wrapped Shelley life-long 
and in death, that by tradition now belongs to the English 
race of poets from Milton to Landor. with every well-loved 
name to aid; and in his generation Swinburne wil! ever be 
remembered as its herald, a figure sole and supereminent 
P Swinburne’s verse, he says, seems ‘‘ contemporaneous 
with English liberty and the ocean rhythm of England’s 
Empire ’’. The poet’s ‘‘cadence and phrase are “‘ one in 
the manifold of their syllables, and they flash out in their 
fall what can only be called a colour of sound’’. Speaking 
of pain as the master-emotion of Swinburne’s poetry, he 
says: ‘‘ The knight of the ‘ Laus Veneris’ is filled full of 
it; so are the cadences of ‘ Dolores’ ’’. He speaks of the 
‘* fine nature-opening ’’ of ‘‘ Hesperia’’. The sea was “the 
thing of nature most clung about ’’ by Swinburne’s spirit. 
Here there is no exuberance or volatility to excuse the bad 
writing. Hardly a word here has a definite meaning. The 
essay on Shelley has no definite meaning, but is a perfect 
example of the hideous engendering of words which haste, 
ambition, or natural disability compels Professor Woodberry 
to substitrte for a careful expression of clear and honest 
thinking. 
“David Garriek and his Fren-h Friends.” 
Tondon: Stanley Paul. 1912. 

When Comminge reported to Louis XIV. on the literature 
of France he wrote that England was proud in the memory 
of Bacon, Morus, Buchanan, ard ‘ of a certain Miltonius, 


By F. A. Hedgecock, 


who has made himself more infamous by his dangerous 
writings than the executioners and murderers of their 
kings’’. Comminge, in fact, had never heard of Shake- 


speare. But that was before Garrick’s day. It was Garrick 
who wrought Paris into a fever about Shakespeare, and 
provoked Voltaire to write his celebrated letters to the 
Academy. From the point of view of a literary historian 
this was the important result of Garrick’s visit to France ; 
of the French friendships he formed; and of the correspon- 
dences into which he entered on his return to London. Dr. 


Hedgecock deals with Garrick’s connexion with Paris both on 


the general and the personal side. His book is a translation 
of the study in French which he presented as a thesis to the 
University of Paris for the Dectorat és Lettres expanded for 
English readers; and it opens with a short biography which 
gives one a very just view of Garrick as player, playwright, 
and man. We feel that this is really he whom Johnson has 
helped to immortalise. Garrick’s crities are freely quoted 
against him, and it is quite possible for anyone to judge 
pretty definitely for himself whether Garriele be worthy of 
the name he held. Unfortunately for Garrick, his) plays 
remain to witness against him, likewise his improvements 
on Shakespeare. People who admired his acting of Shake- 
speare, and people who believe in the tradition of his great- 
ness as a Shakespearian actor, have still to explain the 
anomaly, not unfamiliar to-day, of a player who, in the 
public view, gives a perfect presentment of a réle which he 
proves himself on every possible oceasion utterly unable to 
understand. 

‘* William James.” 
1912. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a very delicately written study of that charming 
man and psychologist, littérateur, and philosopher, William 
James. It is partly biographical, and partly expository 
and critical of his system, if this is net too heavy a word to 
apply to the Pragmatist critic of systems of philosophy. 
Mr. Archibald and Mrs. Barbara Henderson have trans- 
lated M. Boutroux’ rapid French into as light English as 
can be expected; and the little book is pleasant for those 
who know James’ work, but of no particular use for any 
others—say for those who might wish a fermal exposition 
like a class lecture. James would be spoiled by such hard 
treatment ; just as M. Bergson is, who was partly his disciple; 
as to whom and his relations to James M. Boutroux has 
an interesting reference. 

“A Historic, Descriptive and Analytic Account of the entire Vocal 
Works of Johannes Brahms.’ Vol. I. By Idwin Evans, 
London: Reeves. 1912. 10s. net. 

This is not precisely a book that we would recommend 
for the purpose of beguiling the weary hours of a long rail- 
way journey—for it weighs a good many ounces—but in one’s 
study it is worth holding up for a few hours. Mr. Evans 
has set himself a prodigious task, and this is only the first 
instalment of his labours. The bock deals entirely with 
Brahms’ vocal music, each piece being carefully analysed 
and described. The author is, of course, a thorough 
musician and a broad-minded and sympathetic critic. He is 
not Brahms-mad, but is enthusiastic enough to infect one, 
and to have made out of the most unpromising material a 
most readable volume. Future biographers and historians 
will be unable to do without it, and musicians, and especially 
singers of this generation, will be wise if they keep it handy. 
Few have time to study all Brahms’ compositions, and in 
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the hour of need we can at once look up Mr. Evans, feeling 

sure we may trust what he says. Emphatically it is not 

a book for reading: it isa thoroughly trustworthy index, and 

much more valuable than most books. 

"Mary Wakefield: a Mexoir.” By Rosa Newmarch, Kendal: 
Atkinson and Pollitt. 1912. 

The name of Miss Mary Wakefield is permanently 
associated with the history of competitive musical festivals. 
If she did not originate the idea she worked it out in practical 
shape ; and it is mainly, almost entirely, owing to her energy, 
tact and enthusiasm that the movement has spread over the 
country and taken such a hold. She died two years ago 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven after a life of 
amazing activity leaving a lasting memorial in the firmly 
established Westmoreland festivals. Miss Wakefield was in 
many respects lucky. She belonged to a well-to-do family, 
liad opportunities of studying with good teachers and form- 
ing friendships with distinguished and influential people 
in the art, literary, and musical worlds, and was blest 
antil her latter years with robust health. It would seem 
that she might have made a great reputation as a singer. 
But her parents did not like her taking to music as a pro- 
fession, so an amateur she remained all her days. She lec- 
tured a good deal, illustrating her lectures with songs sung 
by herself; she became known as a great personality; and 
few are able to be more. 


“The Diaries of Streynsham Master,’’ Indian Records Series. 
Edited by Sir R. Temple, with original Introduction. In 
two vols. Londoa: Murray. 1912. 12s. 6d. 

These latest volumes of the Series in no way yield in value 
er interest to their predecessors. They bring to light a little- 
known part of the early history of the English in India. 
Master, the ablest of the East India Company’s agents, after 
ewenty years’ service in Surat, was commissioned in 1675 
fo examine and reform the company’s business on the 
@oromandel Coast and the Bay of Bengal, where grave 
¢efects and abuses existed, and spent five laborious and ill- 
requited years at the task. His proceedings are recorded 
n these diaries. Besides the special matters to which his 
mquiries were directed, they throw much sidelight on the 
way in which the East India Company conducted its busi- 
ness, and on the mode of life of Europeans in India in those 
days, and on their relations with the Native Rulers. The 
took owes much to the labours of Sir R. Temple. His work 
is @ model of able and thorough editing. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 
The National Training Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 

E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer and Chairman of the Board. 


FOR CHILDREN unable to learn in ordinary schools and 
those requiring contro! with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees. 


FHOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, 
either free or with part-payment. 


— 300 PATIENTS supported by Voluntary Contribu- 
ons. 


Ful? information and advice: Mr. H. Howarp, Secretary, 36 King William St., E.C. 
Telephone: 7684 Lonpon WALL. 


POOLE & LORD, 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 

Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The ‘‘Sans-Pi1s” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 

n mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 
& singke shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 

© ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flex:ble Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. ATREY. 


HERMOS: 


VACUUM 
FLASKS & JUGS 


i F everyone made as 
sure of getting the 
H genuine THERMOS as 
do those who have once 
t tried the imitations, warn- 
ings would no more be 

necessary. 
Whichever you buy, it 
generally meansa THERMOS 
in the end—you save money, 
time and trouble by ordering 
F the THERMOS first. Hot 
water hot for 24 hours. Cold 
f water cold for days. In any 
climate, under any condition 


—if theres THERMOS on 
the Flask. 


THERMOS Jugs or Flasks are sold everywhere 


Of all Jewellers, Chemists, j 
Ironmongers and Stores: 


Wholesale only: 
A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C, 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
Induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to al! alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat In a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by edding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Li 
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ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
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Why is the Typewriter so 
universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men do not 
take things up without good r2ason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It is one of 
the pace makers of modern commerce. You 
cannot do things at the prevailing speed 
without it. 


You must have a typewriter but—don’t get 
anything. Get a machine which has been tried 
and tested like the 


YOS 


and you will save time and money, derive 
satisfaction from the quality of the work and 
be possessed of a permanently efficient writing 
machine. 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


W 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 4th, 5th and 6th. At least Eight Entrance Scholarships, 

value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 

who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 

James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference for boys 

born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three APmy 

Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Francis Wyllie Scholarship. 
Apply to the Bursar, the College, Chelienham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 

INATION, June 4th, 5th and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of 

£50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 

for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 

tions, value £12 per annum, may ve awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


LILLAH McCARTHY and GRANVILLE BARKER 


Will give AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, JUNE 11, 14 & 15, y 
GILBERT MURRAY’S TRANSLATION OF 


THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


he GREEK THEATRE, at BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, by 
k' permission of the Warden and Council. 
Littan McCarruyg nd Cast from Kingsway Theatre, where seats may be booked. 
Special Railway facilities. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year % ow 2880 6 
Half Year ... oe 2 
Quarter Year o7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 


PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


Edited by J. L. GARVIN. 


In a few months the “ P.M.G.” has more 
than doubled its circulation, and is still 
rising ; a success unmatched for many 
ae in evening journalism of the 

ighest class. 


The news, from all the world, is presented 
with an alertness, variety, efficiency, 
and enterprise unequalled in evening 
journalism. 


Ranging from authoritative pronounce- 
ments by eminent writers to the lightest 
kind of humorous dialogue and sketch, 
the “PALL MALL GAZETTE” 
publishes more original 
articles (grave and gay) 
than all other evening 
journals put together. 


Its editorial page is a power; it publishes 
the amusing cartoons and sketches of 
Mr. Ralph Cleaver; and the excellence 
of its finance and sport is as distinctive 
as its treatment of Literature, Art, and 
the Theatre. 


The “PALL MALL GAZETTE” 
makes an especially varied appeal to 
the interests of women. 


Brilliant but not trivial, full but never dull, 
the “PALL MALL GAZETTE 
as even a passing comparison between 
it and any of its competitors will show 
—is by far the best evening newspaper 
of the day. 


Five or more Editions daily. 
All are good; 
but the Extra Late is Best. 


ONE PENNY. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. — 

By FRAU FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by 
ANTHONY Lupovict. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 
15s. net. 

Although several Lives of Nietzsche have a'ready appeared, none could 
claim that avality of intimacy which makes this work by his sister so en- 
grossing. Her life has been spent in devotion to him and his genius. She 
always stood far nearer to the great philosopher-poct than any other person, 
and she seems predestined for the task.” Ready May 22. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 
The Method of Scientific Pedagogy as applied to Child 
Education. By MARIA MONTESSORI. In One 
Volume. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Maria Montessori explains fully ker system of training infants in this 
book. The cutstanding feature of the Montessori me*hod is the ,reedom of 


activity given to the children as compared with the Froebel system of grouping 
them. [Ready May 22. _ 


THE LURE OF THE SEA. 
Poems. By J. E. PATTERSON, author of ‘“ Tillers of 
the Soil,” etc. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 

Those who have read Mr. Patterson's novels, and lately ‘‘ My Vagabondage, 
will not be surprised to learn that a volume of poems has come from 
Mr. Patterson’s pen. He shows in it all the - feeling for the elemental 
emotions of life and nature that have characterised his earlier work. 

[Ready May 22. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 
By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE RoosEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, Xc. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . . a book of unusual 
inics. 


MOODS, SONGS, AND DOGGERELS. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 


** Poetry of a high order unspoilt by any alien imagination, undisturbed in 


its fine simple pathos.”— Nation. . 

WILLIAM SHARP’S WRITINGS. 
Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the 
‘*Works of Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in § Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. neteach. Now Ready: Vol. I. POEMS. 
Vol. II. STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL. 
(Author of ‘* The Great Illusion.”) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


DIVORCE. 
By EARL RUSSELL. Crown Svo.__ 2s. 6d. net. 


Vol: XII. The Collected Works of Ibsen. 
FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


With a long new Preface discussing the recent administrative changes. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


‘© A novel with many of the elements of greatness—in some ways better 
than anything Mr. Upton Sinclair has done... there are also superbly 
human touches and felicities of style and thought. It is a fine, distinguished, 
vital but unequal novel.”—Odserver. 

‘* A powerful, emotional novel . . . Mr. Sinclair has described the conflict 
of ideals and passions with energy and sincerity."—Daily News. 


THE COST OF IT. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


** A strong and absorbing story . . . interesting from first to last.” 
News. 
** Miss Mordaunt . . . shows certainly in this more serious effort gifts 
which should win her high consideration as a nevelist.”—7imes. 


PASSION FRUIT. VIVIAN. 


““ May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and intensely human story, peopled by life-like characters."—Sunday Tins. 


HE WHO PASSED. 
(To M. L. G.) Third Impression. ANON. 


“If authentic, poignant to tears ; if not, marvellously well invented.” 


Daily Mail. 
ESTHER. AGNES E. JACOMB. 


“A striking novel, full of quiet strength.”—orning Leader. 


THE ADJUSTMENT. MARGUERITE BRYANT. 


Thro ughout fresh, sincere, well-written, and full of good studies.” —Times. 
_ ‘Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy and literary quality that 
ise much above the average level of the fiction of the day.” —Scotsman. 


MARJORiE STEVENS. v. 


This we'l-written novel mirrors i 
nature with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm¥and philosophy.”"—Sun7ay Times. 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL. 


RALPH STRA 


“ Will remain long in our memory. A very sound and able piece of work.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


The Great Russian Novel. 


|THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 
F. M. DOSTOEVSKY. 864 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY. 


The Life of James First Duke of Ormonde (Lady Burghclere). 
2 vois. Murray. 28. net. 

The Life of William Robertson Smith (John Sutherland Black 
and George Chrystal). Black. 15s. net. 

Tales of Our Grandfather, or India since 1855 (Edited by F. and 
C. Grey). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

Stupor Mundi: The Life and Times of Frederick II., Emperor 
of the Romans, King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 1194-1250 
(Lionel Allshorn). Secker. 16s. net. 

The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. 
(The Most Rev. Arnold H. Mathew, D.D.). Stanley Paul. 
16s. 

Fiction. 

Helen of Lancaster Gate (Philip Gibbs); The Child of His 
Adoption (George Evans). Herbert and Daniel. 6s. each. 

Eve: An Incident of Paradise Regained (Maarten Maartens) ; 
The Red Vintage (Joseph Sharts). Constable. 63. each. 

White Ashes (Kennedy-Noble). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Shoreless Sea (Sybil Campbell Lethbridge). Holden and 
Hardingham. 6s. 

Through the Ivory Gate (Reginald Farrer). Palmer. 6s. 

Shadows Out of the Crowd (Richard Curle). Swift. 6s. 

The House Not Made With Hands (David Lyall). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Prince and Priest (Beryl Symons). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Exploits of Kesho Naik, Dacoit (Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart.) 
Constable. 6s. 

History. 

Waterloo (Hilaire Belloc). Swift. 1s. net. 

A Tragedy of the Reformation (David Cuthbertson). Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant. 5s. net. 

Some German Women and Their Salons (Mary Hargrave). 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Commercial Laws of the World. Vol. XXI. 

Monaco. Sweet and Maxwell. 42s. net. 


France and 


NaturRAL History. 


A Revision of the Ichneumonidae Based on the Collection in the 
sritish Museum (Natural History) Part I (Claude Morley). 
British Museum. 4s. 


REFERENCE Books. 
The Naval Annual, 1912 (Edited by Viscount Hythe). 
mouth ; Griffin. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Insurance Blue Book: and Guide for 1912. 
Marshall. 3s. 
Tae Social Guide, 1912 (Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and Edith 
A. Browne). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Handbook for Speakers, 1912, Tariff Reform League. 2s. net. 


Ports- 


Percival 


TRAVEL. 
Through Greece and Dalmatia (Mrs. 
Black. 7s. net. 
The Fascination of Holland (L. Edna Walter). Black. 1s. 6d. 
net. 
Rambtes in Somerset (G. W. Wade and J. H. Wade). Methuen. 
6s. net. 


tussell Barrington). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aristotle’s Researches in National Science (Thomas East Lanes). 
West, Newman. 6s. net. 

Cambridge Manuals, The, of Science and Literature :—The 
Ballad in Literature (T. F. Henders om); The Origin of Earth- 
quakes (Charles Davison); Rocks and their Origins (Prof. 
Grenville A, J. Cole); Spiders (Cecil Warburton); Goethe 
and the Twentieth Century (Prof. J. G. Rotertson); Life 
in the Medieval University (R. S. Reit): The Troubadours 
(Rev. H. J. Chaytor); A History of Civilisation in Pales- 
tine (Prof. R. A. S. Macalister); Methodism (Rev. H. B. 
Workman) ; Ancient Assyria (Rev. C. H. W. Johns). 

Church in the Pages of ‘‘ Punch,’ The (Rev. D. Wallace Duthie). 
Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

Duties of Employers, The, under the National Insurance Act, 
1911 (Wiiliam Annan). Edinburgh: Hodge. 2s. 6d. net. 
Evolution and Empire (John W. Graham). Headley. 2+. 6d. 

net. 

Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, The (Eila Mary Leather). Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 21s. net. 

Great Analysis, The A Plea for a Rational World-Order 
(With an Intreduction by Gilbert Murray). | Methuen. 
2x, 6d. net. 

Lectures and Essays of William Robertson (Edited by 
John Sutherland Black and George Chrystal), Black. 10s. 
net. 

Letters to Myself (By A Woman of Forty). Laurie. 5s. net. 


Night in the Luxembourg, A (Remy de Gourmont). Swift. 
5s, net. 

Rationalist English Educators (Geraldine E. Hodgson). S.P.C.K. 
6d. 

Seeking Fortune in America (F. W. Grey). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
net. 


Tripoli and Young Italy (Charles Lapworth in Collaboration with 
Miss Helen Zimmern), Swift. 10s. 6d. net. 


Reviews anp Macazixes ror May.—Harper’s Mow hly Magazine, 
ls.; L’ Action Nationale, 2/r. 50c. ; Mount Tom. 
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A.« C. BLACK’S LIST 
ck 
nd CHRYSTAL” my 8vo. cloth, as Lotogravure frontis; — the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
from the portrait by Sir Gaoact RaiD, ISA., ta Christ's Colle LL.D. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
‘or Cambridge, and 16 full. -page illustrations from paintings and ee ‘ 
50 ne 
SECOND EDITION CONTAINS THE MODEL 
ECTURES AND ESSAYS OF WILLIAM 
L ROBERTSON, SMITH. by JOHN SUTHERLAND RULES, REGULATIONS AND FORMS. 
containin, 
portrait from the posthumous by § by Sir Gavace National Insurance. 
Rep, R.S.A., now in the Free Church College, A 108. net. By A. S. COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART 
is Price 108, net Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, 
LIFE’S BASIS AND LIFE’s IDEAL. A., M.B., Member of the Council of the British 
); THE FUNDAMENTALS OF A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF Medical Association. With a Preface by the Right 
LIFE. By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy, University Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. Second Edition, 
of Jone... puthor of “The Mensiog and Value of the Fi 4 thoroughly revised and enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
id WIDGERY, Demy Price 7s. 6d. net. The Standard. —‘‘1 heartily commend their book to all 
who wish to bear their share in working out the scheme 
NATURE IN ITALIAN ART. A STUDY which Parliament has initiated.” 
ANDSCAPE BACKGROUNDS FROM GIOTTO TO 
rd TINTORETTO. By EMMA GURNEY-SALTER, M.A. Con- 
Large crows Garnet An Outline of the Russo-Japanese 
. THROUGH GREECE AND DALMATIA. Ss ol. I. A IN- 
A DIARY OF IMPRESSIONS RECORDED BY PEN AND CLUDING, THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 
PICTURE. Ry Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. Containing a With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Mititary Text- Books. 
n- 
THE ART OF THE ORATOR. By Epcar and IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONS. 
>). R. JONES, M.P. With a fi rd by The Right H D. L 
M.P. Crown vo. cloth. Price S80 net, Handbook of Marks on Pottery 
om au and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A., and 
4 ARTISTS’ SKETCH- BOOK SERIES. R. L. HOBSON, B.A. Illustrated. Crown’ 8vo. 
Edited by MARTIN HARDIE, A.R-E. Large square demy 8vo. with s. 6d. net. 
7 
Prtistic covers, each bearing label designed by the —. Containing 
LONDON. By Honey. EDINBURGN. By Leste 
G. Horxay. ROCHESTER. By K. KimBatt. te. A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 
ie 
By RANDALL’ DAVIES. Original modern 
). HOW TO USE THE MICROSCOPE. + Limericks ” inspired and illustrated by medieval 
A Guide for the Novice. By Rev. C. A. HALL. Containing 20 full-page Woodcuts. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
illustrations, and many line drawings in the text. janes crown 8vo. 
in size with ‘ Peeps” Series.) Price 18. 6d. net. 
A. C. ‘BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire YOU will read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 
‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does D SENDON ENT 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for.”— Western Morning News. 


; when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study bs : 
Mr. Amery has in the past done vaouia service a THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY GORE, M.P, 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of (Denbigh Boroughs). 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in WITH A PREFACE BY 
order that it may reach the masses.’ 
LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P, 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., cirect from the office. 


Of all Booksellers 3d, net; or post free frem 
the Office, 4}d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPAKYs | rue wesT STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE 
'W.S.P.U. LEADERS. 


- All newspaper readers who desire to have a 


FULL REPORT 


of the trial of Mrs. Pankhurst and of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, which 
is taking place at the Old Bailey, should 


ORDER 


Tue STANDARD 


EVERY DAY. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOK PLATES, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will =. ee, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WED May 22, and Two Following Days, at 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS (ANUSCRIPTS the Property of Col. 
E. A. BULWER, of East Dereham, Norfolk, comprising valuable Topographical 
Works, County Histories, Eyton's Antiquities of Shro; en Hasted’s History of 
the County of Kent, 4 vols. folio, Baker’s History o' Northampton, Blomefield’s 
Coane of Norfolk, 5 vols, folio, &c.—La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles en vers, 
2762— Richardson's Architectural Remains, &c.; other Properties includin 
COLLECTION of OLD and MODERN BOOK-PLATES formed by the fate 
Mr. C. W. SHERBORN, R.E. ; Books relating to Ex-Libris, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will —. BY og eg at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRID May 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Two Fine Hologra: 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell ; an important Letter of George Washington to t 
Rev. W. Gordon, June 29, 1777; a remarkable Series of Letters from William Pitt, 
the younger, to Lord Auckland; and Letters of Charles II, Marlborough, and 
Chatham ; also many Letters and Documents of great literary interest, including 
Lord Byron’ s Special Marriage Licence, his Autograph Manuscript of ten stanzas 
from Don Juan, and a Letter from Shelley endorsed by him; Important Letters to 
Miss F. M. Kelly from C. and M. Lamb, C. Dickens, Grimaldi, &c. ; a remarkable 
Letter from P. B. and Mary Shelley to Jane Claremont ; a charming unpublished 
Letter from Charles and Mary Lamb to Miss Louisa Martin: ; Autograph 
Manuscripts of the Brontés; Series of Letters from Tolstoy, R. D. Blackmore, 
R. B. Browning, Ruskin, &c. ; and Letters from John Evelyn, John and Charles 
Wesley, E. B. Browning, Thackeray, George Meredith, Wagner, &e. 
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THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
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SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS and 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., and 
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Manor, Wiltshire; comprising the letters C and D. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had price 1s. each (post free 1s. 6d.) Illustrated Copies 
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HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE : 
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H. SOTHERAN 
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Dy PAT,” Author of ‘ Economics for Irishmen.” 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 
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5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 


By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
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1s. net, or post free 1s. 1}d. 
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By HELLESPONT. 
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AND 
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ENVI RONS. 8o Illustrations. 
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50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
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A Handbook to the Léading Hotels throughout the World. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
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Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONELY REEF GOLD. 


MINE STILL IMPROVING IN DEPTH. 


gar Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Lonely Reef Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. C. F. Roweell (Chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. D. Owen) read the notices. 

The Chairman said: You see we brought forward on 31 December, 1910, 
£20,065 15s. 1d., to which we add profit for the twelve months under 
review, viz. £38,335 16s. 6d., making a total of £58,401 lls. 7d. Out or 
this we have declared the first dividend paid by this company of 10 per 
cent., which leaves £31,300 178. 7d. to carry forward to next year. After 
deducting the various general expenses, you will eee that the total net 
profit for the year amounted to £38,355 16s. 6d., as against £20,065 15s. 1d. 
for the year 1910. These figures, gentlemen, although satisfactory, are 
not so good as we had hoped to place before you at this meeting. The 
mill as re-arranged and completed, commenced crushing in July, but as 
unfortunately so frequently happens with new plant, various difficulties 
were met with which have had to be overcome before the results which 
it had been anticipated would have been obtained from the mill can be 
fully attained. One of the first difficulties was on account of transport. 
Owing to an outbreak of cattle disease, this was very greatly interfered 
with, and bampered to a very large extent the production of the mill. The 
second difficulty which arose was that it was found in actual practice 
‘hat it was necessary to crush the ore to a finer degree than was antici- 
pated from the test crushings which had been made on a small scale 
before the plant was erected. This, however, was only a smal] matter, 
as it merely necessitated the erection of a third tube-mill, so as to 
enable increased fineness to be secured. Our consulting engineer is 
emphatic in his assurance that on the completion of this third mill the 
estimated capacity of the plant of 4000 tons per month will not only be 
reached but probably exceeded. Unfortunately, another difficulty arose 
by the breakdown on 11 February last of the second tube mill. This, 
of course, greatly reduced our production. The new end plate which was 
required to replace the broken one has now arrived at the mine, and the 
second tube-mill re-started running on 21 April. The third tube mill 
required to bring the capacity up to its original estimated output was 
promptly ordered, and will arrive at the mine within the next few days, 
and, it is hoped, will be running by the end of the month. On this 
addition being completed, as I have already stated, the full output of 
4000 tons per month may be confidently expected. Naturally, the difficul- 
ties which have been encountered in the initial stages have added to 
the costs, but I am glad to say that our consulting engineer is confident 
that so soon as the three tube-mills are running his original anticipation 
with reference to costs will be fully borne out. I am glad to say that 
everything that we have anticipated with reference to the mine hae been 
more than carried out as development work has proceeded. I have no 
doubt that you will all have read the consulting engineer's report 
carefully, and I am sure that you cannot fail to have been struck by 
the remarkable schedule which is to be found under the heading of ore 
reserves. I call this a remarkable schedule because it 60 clearly shows 
the extraordinary regularity with which the mine has increased in values 
as depth has been attained. You will see that the increase is quite 
regular. Above the second level the value of the ore calculated over a 
reef width, p!us 12 inches, was 11.30 dwts., between the second and third 
levels 14.35 dwts., between the third and fourth levels 18.79 dwts., 
between the fourth and fifth levels 19.62 dwts., between the fifth and 
sixth leve!s 22.65 dwts., between the sixth and seventh levels 30.54 dwts., 
and below the seventh level 34.68 dwts. The consulting engineer now 
reports that at the end of April the drive on the eighth level had been 
extended 15 feet north and 3% feet south, and showed an average width 
of reef of 45} inches, assaying 1 oz. 17 dwts. over the total length of 
the drive, the actual deve‘opment results for the month of April being 
in the north drive 10 feet driven, giving an average width of reef of 
38} inches, assaying 2 ozs. 14 dwts. 15 grs., and in the south drive 20 feet 
driven, giving an average width of reef of 43.25 inches, assaying 2 ozs. 
3 dwts. 12 grs. The latest values, therefore, which we have on the eighth 
level, as you will see, exceed 2 ozs., over reef of exceptional width. It 
seems to me, therefore, that there is reason to believe that the reef in 
the eighth level wi.l still maintain the record of the Lonely mine in 
exceeding the values of the level above. This is naturally a condition of 
affairs which cannot continue indefinitely, but it is extremely satisfactory 
that at the point which we have now reached—viz. the eighth level, 
which is at a depth of 900 feet—development should continue to point to 
an increase in value in depth. Turning to the question of length, the 
plan which accompanies the report shows very clearly the position, and 
Iam glad to say that the length of the reef over which pay-values are 
found is continued undiminished in depth, and I would remind you that, 
ae pointed out in the consulting engineer's report, in both the sixth and 
seventh levels the face in the south drive is still in good ore. At the 
fifth level the net length driven in pay-ore was 845 feet. In the sixth 
level at the present time the net length is 710 feet, but, as I have 
pointed out, we are still driving in pay-ore in the south face, so that 
there is every reason to expect ‘that at this level the net length of the 
drive in pay-ore will be at least as good as that in the level above. In 
the seventh level the length of the chute in pay-ore is 7(5 feet, while, 
as I have reminded you, the south face continues in good ore. Turning 
now to the general question of ore reserves, when I last addreesed you 
these amounted to (on 31 March, 1911) 99,215 tons, of an average value 
of 1 oz. 2 dwts., caleulated over a stoping width of 36 inches, the total 
estimated profit in sight at that date being £343,522. At the present 
time the ore reserves (at 31 March last), according to the consulting 
engineer, amount to 148,738 tons, of an average value of 1 oz. 2 dwts. 
21 grs., over 50.58 inches, the total estimated profit ia sight being £487,376. 
made up of profit on ore reserves, £484,458, and profit on treatment of 
accumulated slimes £2918. This, you must bear in mind, is estimated 
purely upon the ore which is strictly considered to be in sight, but 
having regard to the fact that we have now reached the eighth level, 
and are driving, as I have informed you, in very high average values, 
It is quite fair to assume that a very large amount can be added to this 
estimate of ore reserves and to this estimated profit in respect of the ore 
probably in sight down to the eighth level. Taking the basis of 4C00 tons. 
which, as I have already pointed out, is the capacity which we shall 
attain when we are running the three tube-mills, we have now ore 
in sight sufficient for three years, and I think you will agree that this 
is a thoroughly satisfactory position. In point of fact it is 60 satisfac- 
tory that it is possible we shall have to consider the question of 
whether it would not be in our interest to somewhat increase the 
capacity of the plant. Finally, as to profits, I see no reason to revise 
the estimates which have already been made as to the possib‘e dividend- 
earning power of the mine. With reference to the question of dividend, 
you will have seen from our report that the board did not deem it 
advisable to recommend any further dividend for the year under review, 
but have declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. on account of 
the eurrent year. While we are anxious that_the shareholders at the 
earliest possible moment shall receive the full benefit from the earning 
capacity of the mine, we consider it in the best interests of the company 
—- upon a conservative policy. I now move the adoption the 

ort. 

Mr. W. F. Andrewes seconded the moticn, which was carried unani- 
Mmously without discussion. 

The whole of the board retired, and, on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. G. Pauling, were unanimously re-elected. 


(LC-NETHERLAND SUGAR 
CORPORATION. 


A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY FORESHADOWED. 


Tue Statutory Meeting of the Anglo-Netherland Sugar Corporation, 
Limited, was held on the 7th inst., Mr. G. L. Courthope, M.P., (Chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. E. Cummings) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: It is my privilege to give you a brief report 
of the present position and prospects of the Anglo-Netherland Sugar 
Corporation. The satisfactory nature of the facts before me renders 
the task a very pleasant one. I will first give you a brief summary 
of the circumstances which led up to the formation of this corporation 
and an outline of its constitution. The steady increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar and the adhesion of the United Kingdom to the 
Brussels Sugar Convention had focussed very considerable attention upon 
the question of estab.ishing the sugar-beet industry in this country. 
A number of influential agriculturists took the matter up, and set te 
work to prove that the beet could be produced satisfactorily in our soils 
and climate. A very large number of experiments, conducted on a 
small scale in many districts, satisfied them that such was the case, 
and preliminary steps were taken with a view to the flotation of com- 


panies and the erection of factories. It soon became evident, however, ~ 


that this would be a difficult matter. A factory, to be profitable, must 
be of considerable size, requiring a large amount of capital and an 
extensive acreage of beet. Under recent conditions the capitalist has 
hesitated to invest large sums in British industrial concerns of an 
apparently speculative nature, while the farmer, always conservative 
in his methods, was unwilling to cultivate a new crop on a large scale 
until his market was absolutely assured. In other words, the one 
wanted to see the raw material before he built the factory; the other 
wanted to see the factory before he grew the roots. In order to over- 
come this difficulty it seemed advisable to work in conjunction with 
some well-established and profitable continental business, whose proved 
experience would be invaluable. Early last winter the opportunity arose 
of starting the industry on these lines in particularly favourable cireum- 
stances. The proprietors of the Algemeene Suikermaatschappij, convinced 
that the prospects of establishing a profitable enterprise were very 
bright, entered into an agreement to sell the whole of their share and 
debenture capital to an English company, which, by an issue of 
debentures, should secure eufficient additional capital to build and 
equip a large factory in England and ample working capital besides. 
The net aesets of the Dutch company were valued at £609,992, exclusive 
of goodwill, trade mark, and rights to secret and patent processes. 
company was duly formed, under the title of the Anglo-Netherland Sugar 
Corporation, and the debenture issue of £300,000 was sold to the British, 
Foreign and Colonial Corporation, who, in turn, offered them to the 
public. The assets of the Dutch company include three fu.ly-equipped 
sugar factories, situate at Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, and Oudenbosch, with 
an annual output of over 22,000 tons of sugar and 12,000 tons of dry‘ 
sugar pulp. Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., the well-knowg 
chartered accountants, after an exhaustive examination of the bodks, 
reported that the profits of these three factories had been: In 1906, 
£33,049; in 1907, £35,324; in 19C8, £41,828; in 1909, £47,109; and in 1910. 
£50,814. The company year of the Dutch company ends in May. The 
vendors have guaranteed the net profits of the Dutch company for 
1911-12, before deducting interest on borrowed moneys, at the sum of 
,000. Part of this sum will come into the corporation’s accounte 
for the present year, and this, with the added profits which we hope 
will come from the English factory, make the prospect of a participation 
by the debentures very bright. This, I am confident, cannot fail te 
recommend itself to you as a very satisfactory state of affairs. So 
far as the future is concerned, the Dutch company has secured contracts 
for all the beet they require for the 1912 campaign, and have further 
taken advantage of the present high prices of sugar to sell part of their 
output in advance on very favourable terms, so that we can look forward 
with confidence to satisfactory profits in 1913. : 
After careful consideration it was decided to commence operations in 
Norfolk. Immediate steps were taken to secure contracts for the supply 
of beet, and an excellent start was made at a public meeting at Norwich, 
at which Sir Ailwyn Fellowes presided, supported by Lord Leicester, the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Hastings, and many others. The work of ob 
taining contracts has been carried on by Mr. Mendel (our agricultural’ 
agent), who has secured no less than 3,366 acres for the present year. 
This total is spread over a considerable part of Norfolk, and includes 
areas of varying size on many of the principal estates, including that of 
His Majesty, at Sandringham. An excellent site was selected for the 
factory close to Cantley Railway Station, half-way between Norwich and 
Yarmouth. The various stages of construction are up to date, and the 
Managing Director, whose experience in connexion with large sugar 
factories is very wide, has informed the Board that the equipment of 
the factory will be completed in good time for the commencement of an 
early campaign this autumn. Every arrangement has been made for 


the supply of labour. We have every reason to believe that even in ite- 


first year the English factory wil make profits to add to those which 
are already assured upon the Dutch side of the business. The world’s 
consumption of sugar is rapidly increasing. In England it is now 
82} Ib. per annum per head of the population. On the Continent of 
Europe the figures are much smaller, but are increasing rapidly. The 
area of land available for an increase of sugar cultivation on the 
Continent is very limited, unless a great increase in price enables crope 
to be grown on very poor land, which will not produce them at & profit 
now. These facts are, I think, sufficient to show that the demand for 
beet sugar exists. I am confident that this corporation and the greater 
movement, of which I trust we shall prove the pioneers, will not only 
meet with success, but will lay the foundation of a great industry. We 
have taken the lead, and shall do our best to keep it. I now beg to more 
the adoption of the report. 

Sir John Milbanke, Bart., V.C., seconded the resolution, which was 
earried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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